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EDUCATIONAL FALLACIES—I. 





BY PROFESSOR MARAN. 





That knowledge is a more important aim 
in education than power. 

A more radical mistake never mislead 
human effort. Its evils are wide-spread. 
From the common school to the college 
its debasing, withering influence is felt. 
Thousands of teachers believe in its 
truthfulness, conform their practice to its 
narrow requirements, administer the 
daily modicum of facts for the memory, 
make no appeal to original thought, to 
imagination, to taste, to expression, seek 
continually to ‘pour in” and scarcely 
ever to “draw out,’ and in ineffable igno- 
rance, thoughtlessness, or misconception 
call this work “Education.” Parents 
inquire what knovledge is most useful for 
their children, precisely as they would 
seek to ascertain what trade or employ- 
ment would be most profitable to them 
in a pecuniary view. This constant aim 
on the part of parents to give their chil- 
dren knowledge which is practically useful, 
and this constant effort on the part of 
teachers to make the youthful mind a re- 
pository of simple geographical, or math- 
ematical, or scientific facts, is destructive 
of all true progress in education—yea, 
defeats the very highest and truest end of 
education. Let us closely examine this 
matter. 

Man is endowed with certain powers 
ef mind and body, and it is a law of 


his being that these powers are devel- 
oped and strengthened by exercise. The 
law applies as well to a mental as to a 
| bodily capacity. For a healthy, symme- 
| trical and full development of body there 
‘must be continued exercise of all the 
muscles, and of all in due proportion. 
This development cannot be best attained 
in any manual pursuit; it can seldom be 
well attained at all in such, for it gener- 
ally produces an irregular development, 
bringing into excessive action certain 
portions of the body and leaving others 
undeveloped through inaction. The best 
means, then, to secure physical strength 
and harmony will be found in the varied 
discipline of a gymnasium which seeks 
as its sole aim the education of the body 
—which has no end in other utility than 
the immediate object of bodily excellence. 
This truth respecting the physical organ- 
ism has stiil greater significance when 
applied to the mind. For exercise here 
strengthens in an equal degree, and in 
proportion as the mind is superior to the 
body is the full and harmonious develop- 
ment of the one nobler and more desirable 
than that of the other. The mind may 
be considereil as composed of various 
faculties—reason, imagination, language, 
&c.,and it is by the exercise of all of 
these, and their consequent development, 
that true intellectual education is attained. 
Here again exercise should have no ob- 
ject beyond that of the gymnasium—the 
| sole object of general strength and power. 
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Here alone should be the measure of its 
utility. Of course this rests upon the 
assumption that a full and harmonious 
development of all the bodily and mental 
powers is the best possible preparation 
for all the general activities of life—an 


assumption I think no one will venture | 


to dispute. 

Not only is the popular proverb “ knowl- 
edge is power,” untrue in the general 
sense in which we are considering it, but 
I contend that not even in the acquisition 
of knowledge is power always necessarily 
to be found; for some important kinds of 
knowledge involve in their reception lit- 


ile or no exercise of faculty, while on the | 
other hand, matters insignificant in them- 
selves, as subjects of knowledge, are after | 


all powerful as means of development. 
in physical culture the apparatus of the 
gymnasium is uscless except to confer ad- 
ded power of muscle. It can be used 
neither to plow, nor to sow, nor to reap. 


It gives us no bread, it coins for us no | 


money, and when our object in its em- 
ployment has been attained it is to us so 
much valueless lumber. So also in men- 
tal culture, the Algebra and Geometry, 
the Latin and the Philosophy which we 
use to strengthen the more noble and im- 
portant intellectual powers may be, as 
matters of knowledge, almost useless— 
may be simply intellectual dumb.bells, 
vaulting bars and boxing gloves with 
which we develop the mind into such a 
varied activity that we walk the earth in 
power, seeing through no glass darkly, 
but face to face, the realities of life, 
penetrating intv mysteries, sealing with 
firm step all difficult hights, defying ob- 
stacles, exorcising all the grim giants that 
beset the pathway of weakness, and being, 
in a word, men, in body and in soul, vig- 
orous, athletic, courageous, clear sighted, 
fertile in resources. 

This idea of power as the true end 
of education, this idea of study as 
simply or mainly a mental gymnastic, 
is the one entertained with few excep- 
tions by the most eminent minds that 
in all countries and in all ages, have 
given their attention to the subject. The 
experience of centuries has also demon- 
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| strated its correctness. Among the few 
| exceptions, the most eminent opponent 
| of this view in modern times is that very 
|dangerous because very interesting and 
very fallacious thinker, Mr. Herbert Spen- 
‘cer. A leading exponent of that narrow 
philosophy which scarcely recognizes 
any spiritual nature in man, he discusses 
|the great questions of education in the 
light of material advantage. With him 
| the most important question is “ what 
| knowledge is of most worth,” and after 
proving as he supposes that the knowl- 
|edge of science is more valuable than 
any other, in the practical relations of 
life, he very coolly but very illogically 
assumes that this knowledge is equal or 
superior to all other in its disciplinary 
result. One of the many fallacies of Mr. 
Spencer consists in tacitly assuming the 
premise that the main object of education 
is kroweedge instead of power. His argu- 
ment should have sprung from the ques- 
tion “ What studies are of most worth in 
| developing men fully and harmoniously 
to meet all the purposes of their exist- 
ence?’ Starting from this he would have 
reached a very different result. 

It is, however, my object neither to re- 
view Spencer nor to enter into further 
discussion of this important fallacy. I 
wish, before leaving it, simply to express 
the opinion that teachers cannot too care- 
fully bear in mind the true object of their 
efforts—that object so significantly ex- 
pressed in the very etymology of the 
word Education—the drawing out and 
strengthening of latent powers by their 
proper exercise. A teacher’s success is 
poorly measured by the amount of knowl- 
edge he imparts or succeds in getting the 
pupil to retain. If, however, by means 
of study and recitation and intercourse 
with the teacher, the pupil’s faculties are 
aroused to independent action, if he is 
made thoughtful, accurate, self-reliant, 
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persevering, ambitious, teachable, able to 
communicate thought in simple and fluent 
language—then may the instructor shout 
‘Io triumphe!’ or anything else significant 
of joyful success, even if these glorious 
results have come from nothing but a 
study of the multiplication table and all 
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the book knowledge that accompanies 
them can be told in a breath. 

It should be the object of the teacher, 
therefore, not to see how many facts, how 
many rules in arithmetic, or pages of 
geography can be learned and repeated 
in a given time, but how much in that 
direction can be done that is consistent 
with the highest exercise and cevelop- 
ment of the pupil’s powers of observa- 
tion, of reflection, of judgment, of ex- 
pression, of taste, of habits of accuracy, 
diligence, &c. In my humble opinion 
the want of a clear and constant convic- 
tion of this truth is one of the most fertile 
of all the causes that work failure to 
teacher and taught. 

KS a ee eee 
REVERENCE IN THE TEACHER, 


BY GEORGE HARPER, A. M. 


Our public school system being chiefly 
concerned about the mind and its facul- 
ties takes but little account of the heart 
and its affections, leaving the care of 
these to parents and to spiritual teachers. 
And in fact people in general are apt to 
value more highly the possession of gifts 
than of graces on the part of their chil- 
dren. They prefer that they should be 
smart and knowing and likely to outstrip 
their companions in the “race for life” 
rather than that they should be pious, 
generous or amiable in disposition. 
Hence, that element of human character, 
which controls and gives tone to the rest— 
the emotional or religious—is not unfre- 
quently left out of account altogether in 
the training of youth. Jn too many in- 
stances, children thus grow up hardened 
against all moral and religious influences, 
often utterly devoid of all reverence for 
anything human or divine—in the lan- 
guage of scripture “neither fearing God 
nor regarding man,’’—and the sad con- 
sequences are but too apparent every- 
where around us. And until this most 
serious defect is sought to be remedied, 
the spirit of our education must remain 
narrow and utilitarian. In one way or 
another, provision must be made for cul- 
tivating the noblest part of our nature, 
out of which are the “issues of life,’ 


| 
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that, namely, which connects us with the 
spiritual world and allies us with the 
angels. 

Of late years more especially, the re- 
sults of scientific research have been so 
grand and imposing, and have contribut- 
ed so greatly to our material comforts 
and prosperity, that, intoxicated by the 
apparent benefits conferred upon us by 
such means, we are apt to become blind 
to the necessity of seeking to extend eur 
conquests in any other direction. We 
forget that there is a higher conquest to 
be achieved—the conquest over ourselves 
—which can only be obtained by the in- 
dwelling of true religion in the heart. 
Without this, can our life be other than a 
life without love, and an activity without 
an aim? In this respect, have we not in 


'a@ manner followed the example of the 


early discoverers of this country who, in 
their blind thirst for gold, neglected ag- 
riculture and the industrial arts? In the 
race for a purely intellectual culture 
which shall yield us the spoils of science 
and the profits of business, we have too 
much overlooked the higher spiritual 
elements of our nature. This course, as 
all history shows, cannot be long pur- 
sued, either by nations or individuals, 
without corresponding loss and damage 
to the moral condition, and consequent 
deterioration and decay. The great em- 
pires of antiquity so long as they retained 
the simple and sincere worship of the 
gods inviolate, enjoyed prosperity, but 
when they began to lose all genuine rey- 
erence for things sacred and became Cor. 
rupt in their manners and language, their 
power began to wane and the period of 
their uitimate decline and fall was not 
far distant. 

One of the bitter fruits of this absorb- 
ing and all but exclusive devotion to ma- 
terial advantages seems to be a wide- 
spread scepticism in regard to the truths 
of religion, whether natural or revealed. 
This result is but too apparent in much 
of our current literature, as well as among 
too many of our public men who seek 
rather to aggrandise and enrich them- 
selves than to promote the welfare of the 
country. Even in the pulpit itself, we 
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often tind a great want of true reverence | valleys and the resplendent rivers—we 
and in its place a shaliow, flippant, selt- | regard with admiration; but we do not 
complacent priggism which is anything | love and reverence abstract qualities 
but promotive of genuine piety and de- merely, but the being to whom they be- 
votion on the part of the worshipper. | long. We love and reverence persons; 
The hungry sheep look up and are fed | and the persons or beings thus adored 
not with the “sincere milk of the word,” | ever indicate truly the character of the 
but with thorns and thistles and pestilen- | worshipper, for between them there is 
tial weeds. And it is greatly to be feared “ever the closest affinity. Change the ob- 
that too many of our public school teach- | Ject of our worship, and more effectually 
ers also are infected with this irreverent, | than in any other way, you at once change 
unbelieving spirit. The writer lately saw | our whole thoughts, feelings, desires and 
a paragraph in a California paper which | aspirations. It is the rudder by which 
stated that the great majority of public | our whole being is moved and to which 
school teachers there appeared to be quite | it ever most readily responds. Not more 
indifferent to all religious influences; and | readily does the needle answer to the 
it may be that in other States their spir-| pole. Need we wonder then at the tire- 
itual condition is not much better for at|less activity of zealous missionaries of 
the present, owing partly to the causes | the cross who speed over land and sea to 
already specified, the spirit of ungodli-| convert men, and thus to bring them, as 
ness is but too general and wide spread | willing servitors, under the sweet but 
among all classes of the community. powerful influence of a better law than 
If it has been well said that “an unde-| the law of sin and satan under which 
yout astronomer is mad ;”’ with how much | they naturally grovel. 
greater truth may it be affirmed of anun-; When we become capable of really 
devout teacher of youth? The former|esteeming and reverencing good and 
has to deal but with material bodies| worthy qualities in others it may in a 
which are transitory in their nature, des- | manner be said, that we “are not far from 
tined one day to sink in years and forever | the kingdom of heaven.” We thus rise 
disappear; but the latter has to mould | as it were from the creature to the creator, 
and fashion immortal spirits which shall| and become capable of appreciating, in 
exist, as they are so moulded and fash-| some degree at least, the perfect character 
ioned, after sun and planet and star have | of our divine model. The good and truly 
passed into oblivion. Of all created ob-| great among mankind, though separated 
jects, the human mind, with its vast ca-| by centuries of time, reared in different 
pacities which only begin to be expanded | climes, and removed by distance, ever 
in the present state of existence, is the | venerate kindred spirits. There is a beau- 
most wonderful and mysterious; nor with | tiful engraving representing Daniel Web- 
all our boasted progress, do we know | ster visiting the birth place of the bard 
much more of its real character and es-|of Avon. The whole attitude of the 
sence than when the Stagyrite first began | figure, each limb, as well as every line 
2,000 years ago to unfold its laws and to} and feature of the noble countenance of 
speculate upon its illimitable powers and | the great American statesman, lawyer and 
capabilities. orator, express at the moment the utmost 
One of the highest functions of this | reverence and veneration for the “myriad- 
wonderful entity, the mind, and one! minded” Shakspeare whose sympathies 
moreover which sufficiently attests its | were broad as humanity, and only equal- 
divine origin and destiny, is the sentiment | led by his vivid and teeming imagination 
of unselfish love and reverence for what-|in which lay mirrored, as in a beautiful 
ever is great and noble in human char-| crystal prison, all the varied moods and 
acterand conduct. The sights and scenes| aspects of nature as well as human na- 
of inanimate nature which partake of the| ture. Who could portray in words the 
beautiful sublime—the mountains, the! thoughts, feelings and emotions called 
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forth when such « pilgrim worships at 
such a shrine! 

Robert Burns, the prince of Scottish 
poets, in visiting the tomb of a brother 
poet, Robert Ferguson, passed through a 
pleasant and beautiful country; but he 
turned neither to the right hand nor to 


the left to view the gay romantic scenery | 
rich mansions of the | 


or to admire the 
great and titled, but sought out, as the 
one object of his visit or worthy of his 
attention, the lowly grave of an unknown 
humble bard, which he found lying neg- 
lected and in ruins. 


moist eyes, kissed the sacred sod which 
covered the mouldering remains of a con- 
genial spirit whose untimely death and 
sad misfortunes had thus drawn forth the 
full sympathies of his large and tender 
yet impassioned heart. Nor did he leave 
the place until he had first made arrange. 
ments to have the grave rebuilt at his own 
expense, although always a poor man. 

A fundamental and now well establish- 
ed principle is that our education, whether 
intellectual, moral or spiritual, ever natu- 
rally proceeds from the near to the more 


Stooping down, he | 
reverently uncovered his head, and with | 


yk 
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| “God manifest in the flesh,’ which 
' crowned and perfected the system of re- 
| vealed religion. Thus Christ’s true divin- 
ity never rests upon a firmer foundation 
than when based upon his true humanity. 

Since this crowning revelation of the 
god-man, we are no longer left in doubt 
as to the true character of the deity or of 
our relations to him. We find that we 
| ale now entitled to call him futher, and 
| with this endearing name upon our lips, 
to draw near to him at all times as chil. 
dren to a loving parent, with true rever- 
ence and godly fear. This great doctrine 
of the futherhood of God could never have 
| become known to us in any other way; 
that is, unaided reason could never have 
| discovered it. Nature, throughout ail 
| her wide domains, refused to disclose it. 
| The everlasting rocks bore testimony to 
| it; but until the light of revelation shone 
‘clearly upon them they were dumb and 
| silent as the grave, though now eloquent 
witnesses to the truthful records of Moses. 
The ocean’s deep-toned voice moaned it 
| to the rushing winds which heralded the 
glad news from pole to pole, but in sounds 
which the versatile genius of man was 
able but feebly to comprehend. The 


remote; and this, from cultivating a rev- | 
erence for what is just and pure and of | lightning’s bright hand flashed it, in let- 
good report among men, as we find it re- | ters of livid light, on the dusky bosom of 
corded in the lives and actions of the | the fast-flying ‘storm-cloud, and the loud 
good and great of all ages, we are insen- | thunder rolled it to the listening caverns 





sibly led to contemplate the perfections 
of the supreme being in whom are hid- 
den, in an infinite degree, all the varied 
excellencies of the wisest and best 
mankind. Hence, possessing God, we 
are at once invested with all that the 
mind can conceive or the heart desire. 
From Him, who is the fountain of all 
good and the center of every excellence, 


come all possible gifts and graces of char- 


acter which, embodied in human forms, 
constitute the beloved objects of our rev- 
erence and admiration. But inasmuch 
as mankind were not able, all at once, to 
receive high spiritual truths, they were 
gradually taught religion, or the fear and 
love of God, by a system of ceremonial 
observances, or what may be termed re- 
ligious ‘object lessons,” and were thus, 
by degrees, prepared for the advent of 


of 


| which answered in prolonged reverbera- 
| tions, but no skilful interpreter was near 
| who could read the hieroglyphics of the 
sky or make known the interpretation. 
The sun’s bright beams penetrate far into 
the etherial spaces, and intermingle their 
rays with those of the distant Sirius and 
many a far-off star which all are ruled by 

the same laws and governed by one Al- 
| mighty Lord; yet even on the rapid wings 
| of light, there comes back no message 
from the sister orbs—no intelligible inti- 
mation of atruth so dear to our hearts 
and so important to our best interests, and 
| which God alone could reveal in his own 
| time and way. 
| And it is this great and welcome truth 
| of the fatherhood of God, coupled with 
ithe eternal sonship of Christ, that con- 
i stitutes the essence of our holy religion 
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—a truth at once so simple that the most 
ignorant can understand and lay it to 
heart, and yet so dark that, as we are told, 
the higher intelligences of heaven regard 
it as a problem worthy of their profound- 
est investigation. Towards him, therefore, 
as towards a common center, must all 
hearts turn in reverential fear, as does 
every particle of matter gravitate towards 
its appointed center of attraction. But 
sin has entered in as a disturbing force, 
and grace alone can draw us back to the 
true center, where at length we are per- 
mitted and enabled to move in harmony 
and unison with the divine will and re- 
stored once more to our true relations 
with the Universal Parent. 

It is the duty of every teacher, as well 
as of all others, with true feelings of rev- 
erence and veneration, to seek an interest 
in this great and vital truth of religion, 
—remembering, tor encouragement, that 
whoever cometh unto him must believe 
that Ae is and that he is the rewarder of all 
those who diligently seek him. 

It is sometimes said, that as we advance 
in knowledge and science, our reverence 
is proportionately diminished, until at 
length there is none left. In answer to 
this, it may be replied that our great ed- 
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| he felt persuaded that after all the discov- 
eries on earth or sea or sky the religious 
sentiment remained the greatest and most 


indestructible instinct of the human race. 
—>- 
AND MISS 


BY PROF. J. D. BUTLER. 


SPELLING PELLING. 


(Essay read at Spelling Match, in Madison, March 
2U, 1875. 


To spell well is no glory, but to spell ill 
isa positive shame. If our greatest boast 
is to spell well, what is it but to be proud 
that we tithe mint, anise, and cumin? 

Spelling then may be compared to a 
crumb of bread. If it goes down the 
right way nobody notices it, but if it goes 
down wrong, it is noticed of course, but 
in a way no more flattering than the treat- 
ment of other garroters. 

Poor spellers are the msjority. One 
secret of their being so numerous may be 
that we learn to spell only through fear 
of disgrace, an ignoble motive, and are 
not moved by the stronger and more in- 
spiring impulses of hope. 

Another reason that poor spellers are 
legion is that they are not without plausi- 
ble excuses and subterfuges. Texan illit- 
erates fairly glory in their shame, and will 
tell you they would think a man a fool 





ucators have all been religious men in 
the truest and best sense, and as they | 
waxed wiser they became more deeply | 
religious or reverential towards the great 

author of the universe whose manifold 

and wonderful works proclaim a charac. | 
ter at once so lofty and benevolent that | 
the more they come to know of him, the 
deeper became their veneration and love. 
This was the case with Sir Isaac Newton 
who penetrated farther perhaps into the 
secrets of natures laws than any man that 
ever lived. And Sir Charles Lyell, the 
distinguished English geologist, lately 
deceased, contrasts the fleeting genera- 
tions of man with the granite forms of 
the mountains at the feet of which he had 
wandered, and contrasts those mountains 
and man alike with Him who existed be- 
fore, beyond and above them all; and he 
concludes his chief work with the con- 
trast between the finite powers of man 


who did not know enough to spell a word 
in more than one way. Manitobans con- 
tend for two l’s in wool, saying wool is so 
warm that it deserves to have every letter 
in it doubled. 

Poor spellers are less ashamed because 
lexicographers disagree. Worcester gives 
us a list of more than seventeen hundred 
words which he declares only a part of 
those whose orthography is doubtful. 
Peder isa specimen. There is good au- 
thority to spell that word either with one 
d or with two, and either with one eor 
with two. Thus Worcester brings for- 
ward manifold diversities of spelling and 
says, “ Pay your money and take your 
choice.”? He proceeds in the spirit of 


that author who put no punctuation marks 
in the body of his book, but several 
pages of them at the end of it, inviting 
his readers to pepper it, each one for 
himself. 





and the attributes of an infinite God, and | 


Who knows how to spell Shakspere? 
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Critics have disputed concerning this | al Dane, “is as the air invulnerable, and 
word, generation after generation. Thus | our vain blows malicious mockery.” 

* | : 
fur the only point proved seems to be that; Writers for the press are among the 





Shakspere himself did not know how to 
spell his own name. His indubitable au- 
tographs are divided against themselves, | 
like the faces of our town clock, and so | 
render confusion worse confounded. 
*Twixt two doctrines perplexed 
O help us determine! 
**Watch and pray!” says the text: | 
* Go to sleep!” says the sermon. | 

There is a volume in the collection of | 
our Historical Society which shows the 
name, Shakspere, spclled in three thou- 
sand and five hundred ways. One would 
think all possible permutations were thus 
exhausted; but, no, one of our own towns- 
men has added to the never-ending varie- 
ties yet one more variation. Hon. Geo. 
B. Smith spells Shakspere B-a-c-o-n. 

My mode of spelling Shakspere is 
S-h-a-k-s, p-e-r-e. In this form his name 
appears on the parish register at Stratford- 
on-Avon, in the statement of his baptism 
and burial, as well as of the baptisms of 
his children. This style of spelling then 
is Official, if not authoritative. 


Poor spellers are the more multitudi- 
nous because many of them, thinking it 
better to be guilty of two sins than to be 
detected in one, hide bad spelling by | 
worse writing, as thieves will lie. Vices | 
go in gangs. 

One reason that nobody knows how to 
spell Shakspere’s name is that, of the five 
extant signatures of that myriad-minded 
marvel, three—namely, those on his will 
—are beyond any man’s ability to read, 
letter by letter. Clearly, like his own 
Hamlet, “he held it, as our statists do, a 
baseness to write fair.” 

A week ago a letter came to me from a 
college graduate, and one of the richest | 
men in Vermont, which neither I nor any | 
of the experts whose aid I sought, has 
been able to decipher. The chief end of 
that correspodent’s writing is to conceal 
his spelling, as the chief end of Talley- 
rand’s words was to hide his thoughts. 
Where writing is thus illegible, the poor 





speller, like the ghost of Shakspere’s roy- 


worst spellers. They flatter themselves 
that the printer will either spell their 
words right, or that they can make him 
their scape-goat—laying the blame of 


| their ignorance on his typography. 


But no man’s bad spelling was ever de- 
fended better than that of General Jack- 
son by John Randolph on the floor of 
Congress. It was charged, among other 
orthographical peccadilloes, that Old 
Hickory began the word Congress with 
ak. “It is true,” said Randolph, “Jack- 
son cannot spell. The reason is that he 
was fighting the British, while Webster 
was making spelling-books. Jackson 
cannot write, because he was not taught. 
Nor can Adams either write well. The 
reason is that he was not teachable.- Jack- 
son is ignorant, but he could have got over 
it, if he had only had a chance. Adams 
had a chance, but he was a natural born 
fool, and he never could get over it.” 
Randolph’s reward was being sent as 
Minister to St. Petersburg. 

Spelling in high places is as far from 
immaculate abroad as at home. Among 
the lapidary blunders in Westminster 
Abbey, I read Ticonderoga spelled Ticon- 
deragoe, Massachusetts with only one f¢, 
and Virginia with e for its second letter. 
Mistakes equally gross concerning the 
names of victories are inscribed on Na- 
poleon’s world-famous arch. No doubt 
England and Napoleon both pretended 
they would rather fall into worse errors 
than to waste time on orthographical 
niceties, either among Yankee rebels or 
vanquished foes. 

Poor spellers in English are in truth 
more excusable than those in any other 
language. Our spelling is more at vari- 
ance with our pronunciation than that of 
any other dialect in the world, or, as it is 
to be hoped, out of it. Foreigners are 
feelingly persuaded of this fact. The best 
ordeal of their proficiency in English 
spelling is to dictate for them to write the 
couplet. 


‘Though the tough cough and hiccough ploughed 
me through 
O’er life’s rough lough my weary way I go.” 
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Germans who can stand this test are 
more rare than black swans, or than that 


good woman whom Solomon failed to | 
find by searching among his thousand | 


wives. 

Spelling is corrupted by various affect- 
ations. 
ing to be more aristocratic than the com- 
mon herd, spell their name with a y; 


others add an e; and others, especially in | 


England, insert a j, makipg it Smijth. | 
Not a few try to dodge the labor of learn. | 
ing to spell by setting up for apostles of 
phonetics. But their attempt is mostly ¢ 
failure. 
revolution as they would inaugurate. 


Says Aaron to Moses, * Let’s cut off our noses.” 
Says Moses to Aaron, ‘*’Tis the fashion to wear 
them.” 


So it is the fashion to spell as men have 
spelled. 

Another source of poor spelling is our 
proneness to spell so as to make words 
descriptive. Thus the name of the naval 
captain, Colvocoresses, was spelled by his 
men Calico trowsers; ‘Gentiles,’ in the 


text, “ After these things do the Gentiles | 


seek,’ is read genteels by some Sabbath 
School scholars, and would be so spelled; 


the first syllable of “hierarchy” is high | 
in the spelling of those who associate it | 


most with High Church; office holders 
make the first syllable of “ patriotism” 


pay, because it pays so well. So also, | 


many pronounce and would spell “edu- | 


cation.” headication, because it does more 
for the head than for the heels. 
my 
with ad. He has an instinct that college 
ought to rhyme with knowledge, to the | 
eye, as well as to the ear 

Poor spellers abound most of all, be- 


cause their weakness is hid from their | 
own eyes, as the ugliness of Queen Bess | 


was from hers, when she no longer dared 
look in the 


honor painted her cheeks white and her | 


nose red. 
In days long gone but by no means for- | 


gotten, I corresponded with a certain | 


young lady who wrote a good deal about 
eur separation. Her pen wrote separation 
with an e for its fourth letter, till I wrote 
her: 


Some of the Smith family, aspir- , 


The world is not ripe for such a | 


One of | 
professorial friends spells college | 


glass and roguish maids of | 


- | 
“Tam sorry to observe that you have | 
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| more ease in our separation than I do, or 
| can.” Again, when she doubled the first 
p in apropos I wrote her it was natural 
for pease to be more plenty in spring at 
jher Floridian home than in my New 
England. But it was seldom that I took 
such liberties. Cavils at wrong letters in 
a word, I knew well might have brought 
me the wrong words in a letter. 

Few like to mortify us. Few friends 
are as faithful as the epigram which says 
to each of us,—as bluntly as Nathan to 
| David, 


* Thou mayst of double ignorance boast: 
Thou knowst not that thou nothing knowst,” 


_at least in the spelling line. 

| The purpose of the spelling match this 
evening is to bring home to each of us 
|the charge of the epigram. If the con- 
| test shall throw us to the floor, may we 
Antaeus, who, when thrown down 
by Hercules, no sooner lay on the lap of 
his mother earth than he sprang up with 
double strength ministered by her humb- 
| ling but vivifying touch. 








ON IDIOMATIC TRANSLATION—II. 





W. F. ALLEN, STATE UN 


There is one caution to be given those 
who are aiming at free, idiomatic render- 
F ings; that is, that it is very seldom per- 

missible to vary from the tense of the 
original. The time, both absolute and 
relative, forms an essential part of the 
author’s meaning, and any departure from 
it is almost certain to change his meaning 
|radically. It is a fundamental principle 
‘of good translation to convey the author’s 
'meaning as precisely as language will 
j}admit; itis not even allowable to im- 
| prove upon it. Still even to this rule 
there are some exceptions. The English 
| language, by the aid of auxiliaries, ad- 
mits in general of much nicer shades of 
meaning in the uses of tenses than the 
Latin; but in the relations of completed 
action, and of future time, in subordinate 
‘clauses, it is singularly remiss. Where 
|the Latin, with careful precision, says 
leum venerit, videbit, [when he shall have 
‘come, ete.,| the English says off-hand, 
“when he comes.” With this exception 


BY PROF. VIVERSITY. 











On Idiomatic Translation. 


the pupil can hardly be too careful, or 
the teacher too strict, in insisting upon 
retaining in the translation the exact time 
of the original. 

In taking up the subject of idioms in 
construction, there are some so common 
and simple that they hardly require men- 
tion. The Dative of possession for in- 
stance, should regularly be rendered by a 
nominative, with “have,” &c. The Ob- 
jective Genitive should oftener be render- 
ed by prepositions like “towards,” 
“against,” “for,” than “of.” The sub- 
junctive of purpose may be generally 
rendered by the Enzlish infinitive; and 
the subjunctive of result—as well as those 
of cause and indirect question—by the 
indicative. So with the accusative with 
the infinitive, with the use of the con- 
junction “that.” The Ablative Absolute 
often expresses what is really an active 
relation: quibus rebus cognitis, arbitrabatur, 
“after ascertaining these facts, he 
thought.” The lack of a perfect active 
participle, in all but deponent verbs, 
makes this clumsy construction neces- 
sary. 

Participles, indeed, whether used abso- 
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| principal sentence by the pronoun 7s, or 
not at all. In this case, it should simply 
be transferred to the principal sentence, 
and omitted in the relative clause. But 
there is perhaps no class of Latin sen- 
tences so hard for the pupil to translate, 
as those in which the relative clause is 
subordinate in the second degree, as we 
may say; that is, in which the relative is 
not construed with the principal verb of 
its sentence, but with a subordinate one: 
quibus ego... st edictum praetoris ostendere, 
concident, (Cic. Cat. ii, 3. 5.) Here the 
quibus would, in an independent sentence, 
| be dis; and such sentences can only be 
| turned into English by conceiving the 
jform they would take as independent 
| sentences, and giving this as nearly as 
possible—‘ wHo will fall prostrate, if I 
show THEM, &c.”’ 

The very common case of the relative 
| standing for a demonstrative, introduces 
|a whole class of idiomatic uses, all re- 
| sulting from the fondness which the an- 
| cients had for connecting their sentences 
| organically together, not loosely by con- 
| junctions. It is a fundamental principle 
|of the relative that it may perform the 





lutely or not, give occasion for a great | functions of almost any subordinate con- 
range of English idioms. The English | junction—conditional, causal, final, &c. 
language avoids the use of participles,| When therefore we say Quae cum itu sint, 
preferring subordinate clauses and other | the relative here is equivalent to rerum or 


circumlocutions. 


elegant: for “these facts having been as- 
certained” [quibus rebus cognitis], we 
say “after ascertaining these facts,’ or 


“when he had ascertained these facts.” | 


Curiously enough it happensthat the one 


case in which the absolute construction | 


is most properly used in English, is in 
rendering a construction equally foreign 
to the genius of the language,—the Greek 
or Synecdochical accusative, after a par- 
ticiple or adjective; nudus membra, “ bare 
as to his limbs,” is best Englished by 
“his limbs [being] bare.” 

Relatives present some very interesting 


examples of idiomatic use, especially in 
It is very common | 
for the antecedent to stand in the relative | 


cases of attraction. 


clause—the relative agreeing with it, as 
an adjective—being represented in the 





For example, the abso- | 
lute use of the participle is hardly ever | 


atque ea, and is used in preference, be- 
cause these conjunctions would connect 
loosely, while the relative connects com- 
pactly—“ and since this is so,” or “ but” 
or “now,” as the case may be. There are 
several conjunctions that illustrate the 
same principle: etenim, namque, and espe- 
cially neque, which should very often be 
divided in its signification, and rendered 
“and,” “but” or “now,” the negative 
part of its meaning being joined with 
the verb or some other part of the sen- 
tence. 

This same phrase, guae cum ita sint, 
“since THIS is so,” illustrates another dif- 
ference of idiom. In English we look at 
a speech or an argument as a whole, and 
say “this,” or, still more commonly, use 
;}an adverb: haec dixit, “le spoke thus.’ 
| The Latin, on the other hand, regards the 
| parts and the individual expressions, and 


{ 
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uses the plural of the demonstrative. | 
Allied to the use of the relative as a con- | 
nective, spoken of above, are such figures | 
as asyndeton,—veni, vidi, viet ;—polysyn- | 
deton,—nomenque decusque ; and anaphora, | 
—quod Haeduos, quod Ambarros, quod Allo- | 
broges vexassent. In such figures, the rule | 


: 2 : ‘ | 
is to disregard the Latin word entirely, | 


and render the sentence into the best Eng- | 


lish possible. 

I will mention but one more class of | 
idiomatic expressions, and that perhaps 
the most important of all—those which 
spring from the fondness of the ancient 
languages for concrete expressions, and 
of the moderns for abstract terms. We 
quote Lord Bacon as saying “ Knowledge 
is Power’—a thoroughly modern expres- 
sion, coupling two abstract nouns by a 
copula. But Solomon expressed exactly 
the same truth in another form of words 
—one equally typical of the ancients— 
‘‘The wise man is strong’’—two concrete 
terms joined by acopula. On the same 
principle, one who is translating from 
Latin into English will constantly find it 
best to turn his verb or adjective into its 
cognate noun. The Latin uses a verb of 
specific meaning with a very general 
noun or pronoun—haec nuntiavit, “he | 
ANNOUNCED these things ;”’ but the English 
turns this specific verb into a noun—* he 
brought these TrpinGs.”” There is no more 
important difference of idiom than this; | 
no principle the ovservance of which will 
be of more assistance in turning good 
Latin into equally good English. 


I make no pretence of having discuss- | 


ed the subject of Idiomatic Translation, 
either completely or systematically. My 
sole aim has been to mention, with some 
slight chain of association, such illustra- 
tions of itas have struck me most for- 
cibly in my work as a teacher, and im- 
pressed themselves on my mind as most 
important. If I have succeeded in giv- 
ing a distinct idea of what idiomatic 
translation is, every teacher can make his 
own applications of the general principle. 





Heat expands, and a philosopher has 





given this as a reason why days are 
longer in summer than in winter. 
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IN MEMORY OF ** MY TEACHER” OF OLD. 


BY BEATRICE M. THAYNE. 


Tell me not that ne’er again 
I shall see her winning smile, 
For about her, memory 
Lingers fondly all the while,— 
Pictures on the inmost heart 
(With an almost magic power) 
Face of beauty, form of grace 
Like the swaying lily flower. 
I can see her as she stood 
In the springtide, long ago, 
In the golden sunset’s light 
Gazing o'er the river's flow, 
Welcoming with dewy eyes 
Heralds of the lovely spring,- 
Merry birds with joyful voice,— 
May flower’s odorous blossoming. 


I can hear her mellow tones 
Sweeter than the morning breeze, 
Mingling with yon robin’s song 
In its praiseful melodies. 


But the music of her voice 
And her beauteous form and face 
Were outshown by heart and mind 
Crowned with gentleness and grace. 


O, loved one of long ago, 
Thee this heart shall ne’er forget 
Memories fondly round thee cling 
Lingering with a sad regret. 


Life holds naught so pure and sweet 
As thee, and when it is o*er 
I am hoping thee to greet 
On a fairer, brighter shore, 
Where 1n bliss serene, complete 
I may hear thy voice once more, 
Once more sitting at thy feet 
Asin happy days of yore. 





Too Many Cooks; or the Township versus the 
** Deestrict System.’’—II. 





BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





** Bring me no more reports.”’—Falstaff. 

Intelligent foreigners, well posted in 
matters of public education, who have 
visited this country expressly to examine 
into the character of its free schools, have 
unanimously expressed their admiration 
of the American system as represented in 
cities and large villages and towns; but 
of the schools in the rural districts—even 
those in the oldest and most advanced 
states of the union—the same parties 
seemed to consider that the less said upon 
subject in the way of criticism, the bet- 
ter; the reason undoubtedly being that a 
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truthful statement of opinion might be| Weil indeed might this just and capa- 
construed into an insult to Uncle Sam, | ble critic allude to the country schools as 
who has so long been accustomed to pride | “ the peculiar field of a national school— 
himself upon his schools. | law and system ’”’—for our population, es- 

But some of those otherwise favorable | pecially in the northwest being mainly 
critics have unwittingly let out the un-| agricultural, if the system is weak here 
palatable fact that somehow there was a | it is weak everywhere. The state of the 
great falling off here, and one or two of | case seems to be this: if you wish prop- 
them insinuate in the most polite man- | erly to elevate the apex of the education- 
ner imaginable, that if the complacent ‘al pyramid, you must first of all begin by 
old gentleman don’t get aroused soon | extending its base; for if you continue to 
from his vain and delusive dreams of fan-| raise the apex higher and higher, with- 














cied superiority to “all creation,” to a re- 
alizing sense of “the situation,” he will 
waken up some fine morning to discover 
that his country schools, which should 
ever be his chief glory, as they are the 
main bulwarks of his strength, are con- 
siderably in the rear of those of the same 
class, not only in the foremost kingdoms 
of Europe, but even in such new coun- 
tries as the British colonies of Australia, 
the Dominion of Canada, and other places 
of less note. 

Speaking on this subject, Dr. Ryerson, 
the able and distinguished Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, in a late report, says: 
“Taken as a whole I do not think, from 
my best observations and inquiries, that 
there isa country in the world in whose 
cities and towns—except Leipsic, in Sax- 
ony—the systems of education are so 
complete as in the neighboring states. 
But in the country districts of most of 
the states the work has begun to halt, 
and the patriotic object of its—the sys- 
tems—projectors, have been disappointed. 
There is no adequate provision to secure 
the operation of a school in a single 
neighborhood, much less to secure prop- 
erly qualified teachers where schools are 
established. The resultis, that when you 
leave the cities and large towns and go 
into the rural parts of the state—the pe- 
Culiar field of a national school law and 
system, you there find that our American 
neighbors are not as successful in their 
public school economy, and accomplish 
results far below and short of the state 
appropriations they make, and the ma- 
chinery they employ for the sound edu- 
cation of the people.” 





| into the water! 


out a proportionate enlargement of the 
foundation, it is clear that the structure 
must ere long become top-heavy, and will 
some day come tumbling about your 
ears. In other words, the country school 
lies at the foundation of the system; as 
you seek to render it more efficient, you 
at the same time, pari pass, raise all that 
is about it; while its neglect or ineflicien- 
cy will assuredly in time react disas- 
trously upon all the other parts of the 
grand system of which it must ever form 
the most vital and essential constituent. 
May it not, in this view, be compared to 
the pulse whose vigorous beat proclaims 
robust health and energy, while a languid 
and feeble throb here, as certainly de- 
notes the low tone of the whole system, 
and the gradual but sure encroachments 
of decay. 

Doubtless there are a great many ele- 
ments in the problem of how to improve 
the condition of the public schools. Of 
course it is easy to remind us of such 
truisms as that, ‘as the teacher so is the 
school,” etc. Undoubtedly, if we improve 
the qualifications of teachers the schools 
will be elevated in proportion. But it is 
well known that at present many even of 
those teachers who are trained in Normal 
schools, remain but a few years at the 
business of teaching. And were not the 
Americans the active, versatile and capa- 
ble people they are, the country schools 
would be much worse. Indeed, the won- 
der is that they are so good. But “Young 
America” has a genius for almost every 
kind of employment. Even without the 
help of any previous training, he slides 
as naturally into teaching as young ducks 
Somehow he instinctive- 
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ly feels that he can keep aschool as well | would always command more respect 
as the next man.’ For, is it not a settled than a local board. This has been the 
conviction with him that “what man has | opinion of the wisest educators in this 
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done man can do?’ Hence, he is very 
soon ready to undertake, without much 
special training, to build a house, pilot a 
steamboat, preach a sermon, edit a news- 
paper, run a saw-mill, manage a bank, 
keep a hotel, etc., each singly, or all by 
turns. For these and a thousand other 
spheres of usefulness, he has a decided 
talent, just because “itis in the family; 
in the blood.” For proof of this all but 
universal capability, we have only to 
point to the endless number and variety 
of patents granted in this country, most 
of them the inventions of very young 
men, clearly to prove that the American 
has mechanical talent sufficient to supply 
the world with every kind of labor-saving 
tool and implement of industry. And 
when he does turn his undivided attention 


in any particular direction, he is sure to | 


win, or at least to deserve, laurels. But 
like all the rest of mankind, even he is 
dependent for the display of his choicest 
gifts and best energies, upon favorable 
circumstances and suitable encourage- 
ment, and as under “the district system” 


country, and, as we have said, it is found- 
}ed on reason and common sense. Horace 
| Mann, whose opinion in such matters is 
| unquestioned, regretted the introduction 
‘of the district system from the first, and 
prophesied that it would be a great stum- 
| bling block in the way of improvement. 
| Others of America’s wisest teachers have 
entertained and expressed similar views. 
Perhaps the strongest argument against 
the township system, is that it takes away 
| from the people, whose money supports 
| the schools, the right of selecting for 
teacher the precise person they want. But 
does it really do so? Only in appearance 
does it deprive them of the slightest priv- 
ilege. The person they want is surely the 
best person they can get for their money ; 
and a town board would be far more like- 
ly to discover such an ene than they 
| would. The change from one system to 
| another would not deprive a single indi- 
| vidual of the least iota of his rights. Ev- 
|ery one would of course have a voice in 
selecting members of the town board; 
and their zeal and anxiety for the good of 

















he don’t feel that he finds these in the| their particular schools would naturally 
country schools, he shakes the school ‘lead them to support, for such a responsi- 
dust from his feet in a year or two, and | ble oflice, the best men the town afforded. 


throws his energies into another channel. | 

From considerable experience of its 
practical operation, I consider this local 
system of school management open to 
many and serious objections, which 
would be avoided by the adoption of the 
township system, under which capable 
teachers would receive more encourage- 
ment. The town is the proper education- 
al unit, just as it is the unit for all other 
town purposes, such as public roads, care 
of the poor, etc., etc. Ifroads and bridges, 


for example, were put in the same cate- | 


gory, under “the district system,” they 
would soon be in a very poor condition, 
and for the very same reasons that keep 
the district schools at so low an ebb. 

It isa law of our nature as social be- 


Disraeli, the elder, has written about 
the “quarrels of authors,’ and made a 
very interesting and famous book; but 
the squabbles of district school trustees— 
a far richer and wider theme-—still await 
| a competent hand to do them full justice. 
Our ambition is of a far humbler kind, 
being simply to record, in unstudied, un- 
varnished form a few of our personal ex- 
periences, some of which scemed to us to 
be strikingly iliustrative of the evils of 
| the system complained of. 
| With these prefatory remarks, I now 
| proceed to relate how, once upon a time, 
| from this same natural spirit of squab- 
‘bling which is sure to spring up when 
| there are too many cooks fussing around 
| the educational soup cauldron, an un- 





, : : | ji : 
ings, that there ever is force, weight and | lucky school house in which I had the 
dignity in numbers, while “ familiarity | honor to be the last teacher, was moved 
breeds contempt.” A town school board | from place to place in order to be in the 
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center of the “ deestrict”—an imaginary 
point, the exact focws of which was in 
constant dispute among the local mathe- 
maticians—until the tortured building 
was ruined in the operation. And there- 
on hangs a tale to be hereafter related for 
the benefit of future generations of school 
officers. 

By the learned it is usually considered 
that there are three insoluble, scientific 
problems which are ever tempting the in- 
genuity of man to explain them, but 
which have hitherto baffled his best 
efforts. Of one of these problems—that 
of “squaring the circle”—a Wisconsin 
mathematical genius lately advertised 
that he had discovered a method of dem- 
onstration, and added that he was willing, 
for a suitable consideration, to make his 
discovery known to competent parties. 
However this may be, there is another 
twister, that of circling the square or find- 
ing the mean center of a school district 
when the people of said district have 
made up their minds not to be satisfied, 
which is a still more difficult problem to 
solve; and the man who should hit upon 
a method of solution that would be satis- 
factory in all cases, setting the matter en- 
tirely at rest everywhere and forever, 
would be a public benefactor indeed, de- 
serving of a niche in the temple of fame 
not beneath the squarer of the circle. 

And here, perhaps, it may be proper to 
mention that the building in question 
was so wrecked by the process of chang- 
ing its location so often, that by a singu- 
lar coincidence, it lasted only until the 
last day of the term, when a violent gale 
of wind, rushing like a hurricane the fro- 
zen regions of the north, blew it to pieces; 
and it is out of one of the fragments, 
which nearly knocked me over, that the 
writing desk on which I now pen my ex- 
perience of the “deestrict system” was 
manufactured. This relic I hurriedly 
picked up in my flight, and have long 
preserved it in its present shape, as a 
memorial of past times, as well as a me- 
mento of so singular an occurrence. 

It was a year or two after the conclu- 
sion of the late terrible civil war in this 
country, when the writer was residing in 





one of these northwestern states; and be- 
ing at the time in question partially disa- 
bled, by the effects of a severe accident, 
from following a more active occupation, 
was engaged in teaching a district school. 
It was at the commencement of a winter- 
term, and at the end of the first or second 
week, Friday evening, a period ever wel- 
come to the plodding, weary pedagogue, 
and as sacred to him as the “ Cotter’s Sat- 
urday night” to the toil-worn laborer on 
a farm. 

The last echo of the gladsome voices 
of the light-hearted, merry urchins, had 
just died away, and their retreating forms 
had scarcely disappeared from view, 
when somehow the sounds touched a 
sympathetic chord, as sometimes will 
happen in spite of ourselves, and a crowd 
of odd memories of youthful days come 
thronging up, bring back the dim and 
faded shadows of the distant past. At 
such seasons the most prosaic of us will 
sometimes feel, as it were, under a magic 
spell, from which, like the wedding guest 
when under the influence of the Ancient 
Mariner, they are for a time unable to 
free themselves. 

O thrice happy season of blissful youth, 
how pleasantly thy joyous, golden hours 
are spent, with heart as yet all untouched 
by the withering finger of grief and care! 
Free from all trouble or sorrow, how im- 
perceptibly the swift-gliding, golden 
hours pass, unheeded, away! How bright 
and fair to the warm, youthful fancy ev- 
ery prospect appears. How, at this most 
enchanting and happiest period of our 
lives, the chambers of the east and west 
seem arrayed in all the rich hues of pur- 
ple and gold; and the longest summer 
day seems all too short to satisfy our hun- 
ger and thirst for excitement and novelty. 
All too brief, alas! this happy season is 
doomed too soon to pass away, never, 
to return, except to the eye and ear of 
memory; by which means we are for a 
little while occasionally permitted to 
cheat ourselves into the fond belief that 
we see forms and hear voices, and mingle 
in scenes once familiar to us—scenes and 
intercourse which have long since forev- 
er vanished here below, but which our 
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faith assures us shall re-appear and be re- 
newed in the blessed mansions above, 
where no enemy ever enters, and from 
which no friend ever departs. 

The sweet associations and recollec- 
tions of our early days, thus brought 
back on the wings ot memory, how infi- 
nitely precious they always are, especial- 
ly when our youth has been well and 
happily spent! Yes, this blissful season 
of youth has indeed such a wondrous 
charm, such a strong fascination about it, 
that the joys of no subsequent period of 
our lives, however exquisite, are at all to 
be compared to it. Well, indeed, may 
the poet sing— 

‘* There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As loye’s young dream.” 

And hence, we do not much wonder that 
our intimate acquaintance of the School 
History, old Ponce de Leon, and his ad- 
venturous companions should for a time 
have given up even the pursuit of GOLD, 
the love of which is the universal quick- 
ener, in a vain search for the means of 
restoring youth. We say we do not much 
wonder that they should have traveled 
hundreds and thousands of miles through 
dismal swamps and pathless forests, and 
suffered untold hardships and privations, 
exposing themselves to perils and dan- 
gers from the attacks of savage beasts 
and stillmore savage men, ‘in order to 
reach the fabled fountain whose life-giv- 
ing waters would more than compensate 
all their toils, by preserving, in eternal 
bloom, the freshness, the beauty, and the 
vigor of their youth. 

But this old Indian legend was but a 
genuine prophesy in disguise. Itcontains 
a doctrine obscurely hinted at in the tra- 
ditions of even the crudest tribes, but all 
owning a common origin, and having a 
common reference; for as the Spanish 
cavalier found a grave amid the turbid 
waves of the “Father of Waters,” while 
seeking the fountain of life where it was 
not to be found, in the light of a clearer 
revelation, we believe that such will ever 
be the fate of all who, on this side of the 
portals of the tomb, seek for any other 
than the only true and living fountain 
which is ever fresh and ever free to all, 
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}and which alone has the exclusive virtue 


;of conferring the blessings of life and 





immortality. 

And here I am sorry to have to confess 
that, although I have given np the habit 
for years, I was then an inveterate smoker. 
A ponderous meerschaum, with all nec- 
essary appurtenances, accompanied me 
wherever I went. It was an essential 
part of myself; the first thing in the 
morning and the last at night; and as 
some are said to live but to eat,’’ I lived 
but to smoke. It was a very bad habit, I 
confess, weakening the nerves, injuring 
the memory, disturbing the action of tbe 
heart itself, and introducing a real poi- 
son into the blood. Of course, it is a long 
time often before it may accomplish all 
this mischief upon a sound constitution, 
but it usually does it at last. Verb. sap. 
sat. 

Having got my long pipe in full opera- 
tion, [lay down upon a bench and be- 
gan listlessly to watch the curling wreaths 
of smoke as they slowly ascended the vi- 
tiated atmosphere of the school-room, 
which, like too many others, had no oth- 
er means of ventilation except the doors 
and windows. The ascending wreaths 
would assume fantastic shapes, some- 
times like miniature cerro cumuli, form- 
ing a dense canopy overhead, reaching to 
the ceiling of the room, and gradually 
spreading over the whole of the large 
apartment. Being at the time in a some- 
what paradoxical frame of mind, I con- 
sidered that, as one poison is said to des- 
troy another, it was just possible, on phi- 
losophical principles, that the tobacco 
smoke might tend to purify the air of the 
room by neutralizing the other bad odors 
or gasses, when a vigorous rap came at 
the door. This suddenly gave my thoughts 
avery different turn; for as I had been 
compelled to punish a very bad boy that 
day, I was afraid that perhaps his father 
was coming to give me a knock-downder. 
But I was agreeably mistaken, for in an- 
swer to the usual invitation to “ come in,” 
a stranger entered. He possessed a very 
tall and stalwart figure, was dressed in a 
soldier’s overcoat, and wore high boots 
with the pants tucked in after the fashion 















































rendered so famous since the time that | 
Joaquin Miller, the poct of the Sierras, 
introduced it among the young scions of 
the English aristocracy. 

linvited the stranger to be seated by 
the stove, which he very readily did, as 
he said he had traveled far through the 
deep snow, and as the sun had just sunk, 
the penetrating wintry air had begun to 
acquire a greater intensity of cold. 

After a little general conversation, the 
stranger informed me that he had lost all 
the fingers of the right hand except the 
fore-finger and thumb, and had been oth- 
erwise wounded in the war; that he was 
by birth an American, of Irish extraction, 
and as the writer is, remotely at least, 
connected with the Gem of the Sea—the 
home of fair women and brave men—the 
land of orators, poets, minstrels, warriors 
and patriots—the interesting stranger was 
thus made doubly welcome, and as he 
wanted a school, I resolved to help him 
to get one all I could. 

Here, in “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave,” we all meet on the 
same broad level of virtue and intelli- 
gence. Here all classes of men commin- 
gle on equal terms, and each is valued 
according to his real sterling qualities, 
and not according to his wealth or social 
standing. In this northwestern country, 
we are a strangely compounded popula- 
tion, the aristocracy of muscle if not of 
brains, probably of both; for the condi- 
tions of life are sorigorous and severe as 
to evoke all the powers of mind and body. 
Here are to be found the enterprising 
American, the energetic Englishman, the 
cautious Scotchman, the warm hearted 
Irishman, the hardy Norwegian, the in- 
dustrious German, and others, all work- 
ing in harmony, and laying, broad and 
deep, the foundations of a new society. 
And as all great nations spring from mix- 
ture of races, there is everything in our 
favor—a great country, and a people wor- 


thy of the country. 

And so we sat and talked school and 
smoked, and only adjourned when som- 
ber night began to cast its dark shadows, 
thick and fast, around the lone school- 
house by the wood. 


Ideas and Werds. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


IDEAS AND WORDs, 


BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY, WHITEWATER. 


In learning his mother tongue the child 
obtains the idea first, then the symbol—the 
Object, then the name. The symbol is 
nothing without the idea, the name with- 
out the object. He learns by observation 
—by the spontaneous activity of his own 
mind—learns first that in which he is 
most interested. It is the object that in- 
terests him, not the symbol. The word 
is merely the handle of the vase by which 
it is passed on from one to another; very 
necessary to the complete usefulness of 
the vase, but wholly worthless if separated 
from it. When therefore we give the child 
the word without the object, the symbol 
without the idea, the handle without the 
vase, we are giving him a stone for bread. 
He is like one at sea without chart or 
compass—he has not passed from the 
known to the unknown, but all is un- 
known. Where shall he find the 
clue which shall lead him out of 
this wilderness? How interpret these 
hieroglyphics by which he is surrounded 
—these symbols which symbolise nothing 
to him? He has learned the language of 
the house, of the street, of the farm. The 
language of the text-book is new to him. 
The school does not teach him this lan- 
guage. He is first taught a new art—that 
of reading—a new set of symbols. Then 
to memorize word symbols which he may 
or may not understand. When he speaks 
of that which he knows he uses his judg- 
ment, controls understandingly all the 
vocabulary he has at command, and, as 
thoughts press for utterance he continu- 
ally increases his vocabulary, and under 
the control of the attentive teacher he 
learns his own language purely and ex- 
tensively, increases his powers of obser- 
vation from learning the importance of 
observation, and increases his powers of 
utterance. In speaking, his mind is ex- 
clusively occupied with ideas; in reciting 
from memory the succession of words is 
the thing in his mind. The active think- 
ing mind commands its utterance, the 
words—some words—present themselves 
of course. The culture of memory and 
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attention are secured by this activity of | he can read his knowledge on any given 
mind en objects of interest,—secured not | subject,—a narration of any event—a de- 
merely for the moment—in school, but! scription with which he is familiar should 
for all leisure hours. Wherever the work | be drawn from him, the teacher demand- 
of observation goes on, the mind is occu- | ing that he shall stick to his text and use 
pied intelligently in selecting or rejecting | good language—the class criticising what 
the thoughts presented—in discriminat-|he does while the teacher supplies the 
ing between them. The child learns lan-| needed terms and writes for him. Then 
guage when he has learned ideas, and when it is read to him he should be call- 
only in connection with ideas that are; ed to decide whether his thoughts are 
really at work will any offering of new | clearly uttered and whether he has been 
terms or any grammatical corrections be | able to select points of interest. He will 
of avail. He may give examples correct- | thus cultivate his powers of observation, 
ly day after day and never apply them to} expression, judgment, and will learn to 
his own speech or his own writing. The) distinguish his own thoughts from those 


ear of grammatical correctness has been 
well loaded by the teacher, but it has not 
been coupled on the engine of mental ac- 
tivity, and is left behind as the mental 
work goes on. 

The work of education is successful 
only when it leads on the spontaneous 
activities of the mind. When there is a 
demand for utterance—an inborn desire 
for correctness, then the new terms and 
the right rules will hold their place. 
“But,” says one, “we find no such de- 
mand. The shine of outside life is all 
the soil we have.” Nowif you really 
find the child in the ditch lead him up into 
the meadows. He will be glad enough 
when he gets there. But very possibly 
the difficulty lies only in the soiling 
and the apathy of rough companionship. 
Strike down beneath the surface and see 
if you do not find a purer companionship 
of unspoken thought. Only when thought 
is awake can rules be of value. There is 
little use for the pruning knife where 
there has been no growth. If the work 
of securing correctness and fluency has 
been commenced at the right point, there 
will be few weeds to pluck up. When 
the child first begins to report his own 
observations, care should be taken that he 
reports them correctly; that his impres- 
sions of external objects do not become 
mixed and confused ; that he reports what 
he has seen and not what he has imagin- 
ed, and that though he does not talk with 
the stiffness of the philosopher, he shall 
yet use the English language correctly. 
When he first enters school, even before 


of others, thus gaining confidence in his 
own judgment and a right to that conti- 
dence. These dictation exercises as con- 
ducted with us are giving very satisfactory 
results. In a future number I will en- 
deavor to give some illustrations of the 
success of this work. 
es 

| OUT-DOOR STUDIES. 
ee 
| BY PROF. J. T. LOVEWELL, SHEFFIELD 

SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN. 


The ardent enthusiasm and eclat which 
heralded and accompanied the Anderson 
School of Natural History at Penikese, 
has proved barely sufficient to tide this 
much lauded experiment over an expe- 
rience of two years. 

It has met and surrendered to the stub- 
born fact on which so many promising 
schemes have foundered—lack of funds. 
This at least is the ostensible cause for 
suspending operations for the present; 
and it is to be hoped, in the interests of 
good education, that means may yet be 
found to carry out the cherished plans of 
the honored and lamented Agassiz. 

There is no doubt a place for schools of 
Natural History even when we abandon 
the chimerical and crude notion that such 
schools are the only arena for true educa- 
tors. There is no doubt that the Ander- 





son school has already brought forth good 
fruit by emphasizing the importance of 
observation in studying natural science. 
Nor is it any less certain that every true 
naturalist has been trained by these same 
methods, whether inculcated by the 
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schools, or resulting from the promptings 
of his own genius and thirst for knowl- 
edge. New converts to this truth are apt 
to make themselves ridiculous by assum- 
ing that all the world like themselves 
have just burst their chrysalis. 

We may cite the school at Penikese as 
another example of the large cost of 
maintaining a first class school of natural 
science. It was assumed, at the outset, 
that boarding expenses of students would 
be very low and all charges of the school 
were at a minimum. 

These low rates were deemed essential 
to attract that class of students who were 
especially to be invited, and the vacation 


season of other schools was also selected | 


in behalf of that same class, the over- 
worked and underpaid school teachers, 
who could thus afford to revel in the de- 
lights of science for a part of the year at 
least. It was expected that the professors 
would find suflicient reward for giving 
up their own vacations in being allowed 


to guide the studies of such enthusiastic | 


aud zealous disciples. 

When we add to this the pleasures of a 
summer on the sea-side, placed within 
reach of those who could never dream of 
Long Branch or Newport, the wonder is 
that thousands did not obey the summons. 

It may seem strange that learned doc- 
tors should blunder in such a plain ques- 
tion of political economy and think to 
provide comfortably for a community, 
and at low rates, on a desert island. Any 
boarding house mistress might have giv- 
enthem valuable hints on this point. 
Penikese may not be a desert, but the 
supplies all had to come from Boston 
markets, and the board item ran up to $8 
per week. 

To offset this other charges were made 
so low that the end of the season brought 
a deficit and nothing was left for care of 
buildings or repairs. Not only this, but 
the students assembled did not exhibit 
that untiring zeal and energy which was 
expected. Some had come with the gen- 
eral idea that this was to be a grand picnic 
like the teachers’ conventions to which 
they were accustomed. The majority had 


meager preparation for advanced studies 
2—Vol. V, No. 6. 
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and needed elementary instruction, which 
we may understand hardly falls within 
the scope of a Harvard professor. 

All soon found that work was the price 
of success here as elsewhere. As a natu- 
ral result there was a falling off before 
the end of the session, and we may be- 
lieve that professors and students return- 
ed home wiser in other things as well as 
in natural science. 

We should not speak of the Anderson 
school thus particularly except that this 
has been held up by the press at home 
and abroad as an example of what might 
be done under improved systems of edu- 
cation. Professor Shaler’s “ geological 
school” which is soon to encamp among 
the Cumberlands has naturally been 
coupled with the Anderson school. Hav- 
ing less ambitious scope and profiting by 
the experience of the latter we may hope 
it will exhibit a more feasible way for our 
colleges to make these sorties upon the 
strongholds of science. 

The young men of this party have at 
least the advantage of elementary train- 
ing, their life in camp will have the 
charm of novelty and with prudent man- 
agement need not be very expensive. 

We are safe in expecting the best results 
from this excursion, for it is hardly sig- 
nificant to call ita “school.” Itis nota 
solitary and untried experiment either, 
for scientific teachers time out of mind 
have been wont to invite more or less 
students to join in their excursions. The 
only distinction is, that here a somewhat 
larger number and not drawn wholly 
from one school, are to participate. 
Scientific excursions have long been re- 
cognized in Yale College as an important 
auxilliary in instruction. Noone in this 
country perhaps gave this recognition 
earlier than Prof. Dana, whose wise and 
genial guidance in geological rambles 
about New Haven is still the delight of 
his students. The geological and min- 
eralogical features of the district about 
New Haven are so varied that Yale stu- 
dents enjoy rare privileges in this respect. 
Several times every week in suitable 
weather Zodlogical students with Prof. 
Verill, students in Botany with Prof. 
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Eaton, or the Mineralogists with Prof. | 
Brush may be seen exploring the shores | 
of the sound, and mines, hills, and quar- | 
ries anywhere within a radius of 20 or 30 | 
miles from New Haven. Sometimes the | 
trip extends farther, and the Franklin and 
Sterling mines in New Jersey has been a | 
favorite visiting place. 

This is all regular term work, and a | 
feature of the instruction much valued | 
by professors and students. Vacation | 
opens a wider field with fewer and more | 
zealous participants. Such have been} 
the parties led by Prof. Marsh to the) 

tocky Mountains, the dredging parties | 
to various points along the Atlantic coast | 
from Florida to Labrador and many trips | 
among the mountains of New England | 
and the Middle States. 

Such in brief are some of the opportu. | 
nities for out-door study offered by one of | 
our colleges. It is evident that this ex- 
ample might be imitated to a greater or 
less extent by every school in the land 
and with great profit to all concerned. 

It must not be supposed, however, in 
the instance above cited, that excursions 
take the place of more quiet and cloister 
like study. The fire must be kindled in 
the lecture and recitation room which 
elevates these trips above the plane of | 
holiday rambles. When the majority of 
a geological party abandon their profes- 
sor, and study rocks by using them in a 
game of quoits, that professor may gain 
ahint from the incident to kindle the 
fire a little. 

Lazy and trifling students will do no 
better in the open air than under a roof. 
We need not expect to find a philoso- 
pher’s stone in any of these new methods 
which will transmute the dull lead of 
mediocrity into the bright gold of ge- 
nius, nor a panacea for the indolent and 
vicious. Not expecting too much, then, 
we may hope, in the light of past expe- 
rience, to find out-door studies valuable 
in awakening students to see the great 
volume of nature opened before them, 
and in quickening and strengthening 
them in its study. When our leading 


schools and colleges are fully aroused on 
this subject, we may expect better provis- | 
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ion will be demanded and made for ad- 
vanced students in natural history. 

As a means of supplying teachers with 
the knowledge requisite to carry these 
out-door studies into all grades of schools, 
the institution at Penikese was valuable, 
and we may regret that its doors are closed 
for a single season. The lever to open 
these doors again is money, for no good 
scientific school has yet been carried on 
without large expenses. Tosupply these 
there are three sources—tuition, endow- 
ments, or state aid. Existing schools 
draw from all of these, and if tuition fees 
were made to cover the whole, few could 
afford the luxury of a scientific educa- 
tion. 

The tuition fee of $150 per annum, now 
required in our leading scientific schools, 
is said to cover little more than one-half 
the cost, the other part being met by en- 
|dowments and state aid. It is evident, 
| then, that means must be provided with 
no sparing hand to secure success in 


| Agassiz’s great scheme for popularizing 


his favorite studies. While waiting for 
this liberal hand the zealous teacher will 
not neglect hisresources. The laboratories 
and cabinets of nature are at his doors 
and are open all the time without fee. 
Guide books are cheap, and though some- 
times misleading and dark without a 
teacher, they give effectual aid to the dil- 


ligent. 
oe 


LETTER-WRITING. 


In a former article we gave a few, as we 
believe, useful hints in regard to the sub- 
stance otf letters. We shall now say 
something about their form. 

There are certain matters of detail of 
rather a mechanical kind which are essen- 
tial to the proper getting up of a letter. 
These every person making pretensions 
to culture and politeness is expected to 
be familiar with and to make practical 
use of. 

The object of writing is undoubtedly 
to give legible expression to what is writ. 
ten. That which, however, is easily de- 
ciphered is not enough by itself to con- 
stitute what is understood to be “a good 
hand.” If it were, the round and pain- 














fully elaborate characters of the school- 
boy, as unmistakable in their signification 
as a sign-post, would be regarded as the 
perfection of writing. The regularly 
turned and exactly measured letters, how- 
ever glibly they may flow with the ink 
from the pen of the writing-master, are 
not, moreover, any more than the stiff, 
slow-coming strokes of his pupil, regard- 
ed, with all their evenness and distinct- 
ness, as constituting a good handwriting 
for any other purpose than to learn from. 
In acquiring the elements of penmanship 
it is essential that the pupil should have 


before him as a model the perfectly form- | 


ed characters, with every stroke marked 
and turn graduated with the exactness of 
x graver’s tool. Without this early disci- 
pline to precision he he would probably 
never become sufficiently familiar with 
the genuine form of a letter to write it 
legibly. If, however, he should adopt 
what may be termed the copperplate style 
of writing, he would often be told, prob- 
ably, that he wrote like a writing-master; 
but this is not commonly considered a 
compliment. Perfection in this kind of 
writing, moreover, can hardly be acquired 
without making a specialty of it, and de- 
voting more time to it than any use other 
than that of the teacher or the scrivener’s 
clerk would justify. 

There is an impression among certain 
people who pride themselves upon their 
superior civilization that a handwriting 
to be genteel, as they term it, must be an 
illegible scrawl. This absurd idea is not 
so prevalent, we are proud to say, in this 
country as in England, where, we believe, 
it is rare to find a man of rank who will 
condescend to write a sentence that can 
beread. This comes, we conjecture, from 
the contempt of the higher classes for all 
persons engaged in manual labor, and 
consequently for that facility in the use 
of the hand which is supposed to charac. 
terize them. The writing of authors and 
literary composers of different kinds is 
apt to be careless and illegible. This is 
easily accounted for without charging 
them with any thing so absurd as an af.- 
fectation of genteel scrawling. The ideas 
of those accustomed to composition flow 
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with a pace that is quite impracticable 
for the hand to follow. The words are 
consequently, as it were, constantly lag- 
ging behind, and are dragged along with 
a haste which prevents any thing like a 
firm and complete impression. Prose 
writers are more remarkable for their 
slipshod penmanship than poets, for the 
former seldom and the latter frequently 
copy their manuscripts. Our Bryant and 
Longfellow are neat penmen; Greeley 
scribbled a confused scrawl; the hand- 
writing of Wordsworth and Southey was 
nicely traced; and that of Tennyson is 
distinct if not elegant, always easily legi- 
bie. Dickens, especially in later years, 
wrote an entangled manuscript, full of 
blurred words and corrections, torment- 
ing to the eye and puzzling to the inge- 
nuity of the reader. 

Many insist upon seeing in the hand- 
writing evidences of national and individ. 
ual character, and thus affect to find in 
the bolder and plainer writing of the 
English and Americans generally an indi- 
cation of those business habits which the 
; smaller and more crabbed penmanship of 
the French and Germans would seem to 
show, as is asserted by some, they are 
less possessed of. 

A neat letter is especially expected from 
the hands of arefined woman. The adop- 
tion of the slanting, angular styJe of writ- 
ing known as the English, though from 
its uniformity it prevents all expression 
of individual character, is very favorable 
to neatness. The practice of using lines 
gives a formality and stiffness to a letter 
which prove the writer an unfamiliar 
hand. The habit of writing evenly is 
very easily acquired, but if the artificial 
helps to regularity are used persistently 
at first, it becomes difficult ever to spare 
them afterward. <A fair margin, provided 
it is preserved throughout of equal width, 
improves the look of a written as well as 
printed page. The separation of the dif- 
ferent subjects of the composition into 
paragraphs is becoming as well as useful, 
if they are arranged with more or less 
uniformity of relation throughout a 
manuscript to what precedes and follows 
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There are certain epistolary abomina- 
tions with which women are especially 
charged, whether justly or not we do not 
pretend to determine. The worst of these 
is the crossed letter, which, with the ap- 
pearance of a finely woven web, has more 
than its difficulty of being unraveled. To 
get at the threads of the texture of the 
latter is comparatively easy, for they are 
direct and regular; but who can hope to 
trace out the confused threads of dis- 
course of the former without an attack of 
ophthalmia? Cheap postage leaves no 
excuse for subjecting the eyes and the 
patience of a correspondent to this irrita- 
ting process. Women’s letters are said, 
morcover, to have the peculiarity of being 
composed mostly of a quantity of waste 
words, and a postscript, in which all the 
point is concentrated, like the sting in 
the tail of a wasp. If there is any thing 
to be said, let it be said at once in the 
body of the letter, for the postscript al- 
ways has an unseemly look of carelessness 
and untidiness. 

Many sentimental correspondents, bent 
upon being exceedingly intense in expres- 
sion, are in the habit of underlining or 
italicizing almost every other word of 
their letters. This defeats its own pur- 
pose, and produces the very reverse of the 
effect sought by this profusion of empha- 
sis, which, by familiarity, creates no 
greater sensation than the crossing of at 
or the dotting of an 7, and is attributed 
by those who know the proper use of 
italics to ignorance or affectation on the 
part of the writer. 

Ladies should not be too sparing of 
their sheets of paper, and in inditing a 
note or a letter of but few words it is 
well, so that it may be read at a glance, 
to write only on the alternate pages. A 
great deal of inquiry, fuss, trouble, apol- 
ogy, and complaint would be avoided if 
the simple practice of writing the ad- 
dress in full at the head of each letter 
were adopted. Most people content them- 
selves with the generality of the city, 
town, or village, but the number of the 
house and the street in which it may be 
situated should be also specified. It is 
good taste to conform to the comimon 
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usage in regard to the color of the paper 
and the form of the envelope in which it 
is folded, and eschew all indulgence in 
caprices for chromatic displays and ec- 
centric figures.—Harper’s Bazar. 

GOOD TEACHING. 


There are several instances of this at 
the Platteville Normal School, which are 
worth special mention. The primary 
teacher, Miss Brayman, is giving some 
very interesting Object Lessons. One 
class of little ones have learned not only 
to call the various geometrical blocks 
held up to them by their right names, so 
as to say, this is a sphere, a cube, a cone, 
or a pyramid, and even point out the 
apex, the center, the circumference, etc., 
but to give the definitions of these solids, 
and parts of solids, with a quickness and 
correctness which would not be easily 
imitated by all the members of our vari- 
ous Institutes. Some of our readers could 
scarcely tell even the difference between 
an edge and acorner as readily as do 
these little scholars in Form. Then she 
has an infant class in color, where the 
greatest eagerness is shown, as she 
spreads out a number of bits of colored 
pasteboard, and asks the pupils what col- 
oristhis and this. Then she bids one 
little girl pick out the buffs, and another 
the salmons, while different little boys 
have orange, or cream colored, or amber. 
Next one little one has to pick out all 
the yellows and arrange them in the or- 
der of shades from light to dark, another 
the reds, a third the greens, a fourth the 
blues, and a fifth the purple. This is 
done with scarcely a failure. Then she 
mixes the cards together, picks up one 
and shows it for an instant, and then calls 
on some scholar to match it. Here there 
are frequent mistakes, but each one is 
quickly seen by the other scholars, who 
raise their hands with the utmost inter- 
est. AsI saw how much the children 
enjoyed this exercise, and considered 
how much they were refreshed from their 
other studies, and how useful this train- 
ing of the eye for color would be to them 
in all after life, I could but think what a 
pity it 1s that so few of our primary 

















Good Teaching. 


teachers attempt anything of the sort. 
How often the primary teaching is suf- 
fered to be dull and lifeless, a mere strug- 
gle under a load of text-book, broken by 
long hours of utter inaction when the 
children are kept in because it is not 
time to let them go. Is it idleness or ig- 


norance that makes the teacher neglect | 


such simple means to interest her pupils 
and at the same time really educate them ? 

Another class in the same room had 
been studying four pictures, which hung 
on the walls, of the eagle, the duck, the 
turkey and the blue heron. The amount 
of information they gave about the legs, 
wings, beaks, and habits of these birds, 
was really astonishing, while the interest 
was as keen as the most exciting game. 
These scholars were plainly learning to 
observe for themselves and think for 
themselves. They were growing not 
merely in knowledge but in power of 
thought. 

The same may be said of some schol- 
ars in the next room, the Intermediate 
Department, where Miss Curtis had a 
class in Botany of little boys and girls, 
eight or ten years old, who analyzed 
plants, picked out the ovaries and petals, 
counted pistils and stamens, told whether 
the flower was an endogen or an exogen, 
and in which class it belonged, with a 
correctness, and at the same time an ea- 
gerness which showed that they too were 
being educated, or drawn out, and’not 
merely crammed. Scholars thus happily 
taught can scarcely fail to love Nature, 
and love Science too. The same habits 
of accurate observation which are devel- 
oped in this analysis are worth more than 
any facts which can be taught out of any 
text-book. 

But there is space for but one other in- 
stance, of several which might be given, 
of good work at Platteville. Professor 
Gardner, in the Normal Department 
proper, has a class in Geometry, who 
have been nearly through a text-book in 
which there are thirty problems. He al- 
ways asks, after the demonstration in the 
book has been given, “ Do you know any 
other way of doing this?” 

An original demonstration is usually 
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}ready. Again he “Ts there any 

other way of proving it? Does any one 

else in the class know of any new way ?” 
| Often he gets as many as five of these 
' original solutions. About seventy have 
|been added to the thirty in the book. 
| This is real education. 

And that this plan of training the 
scholars to look beyond the book and 
think for themselves has been in general 
use at Platteville, is shown not only in 
the prominent positions occupied by the 
graduates hitherto, among whom are the 
principals of the high schools at Sheboy- 
gan, Elkhern and Bay View, and quite a 
number of principals and other teachers 
in the various cities and towns of the 
state, but in the thoughtful and studious 
charaeter of the senior class now about 
to graduate. These young gentlemen and 
ladies show a maturity of character, a 
taste for original investigation, a zeal for 
teaching, and a discipline in its methods, 
which will make them welcome wherev- 
er thoroughly educated teachers are in 
demand. Platteville has its defects, like 
every other place, but itis really doing 
some noble work.—F. M. Honuanp, in 
the Baraboo Republic. 

“Ts Berne Burxt.’’—It is asserted that 
this form meets “ what was felt to be a 
want.’? Shakspeare wrote several things 
and never felt the want; Bacon wrote and 
spoke and did not feel the want; Milton 
did not feel the want; Dryden did not feel 
the want; nor Addison, nor Pope, nor 
Cowper, nor Gray, nor Thompson, nor 
Goldsmith, nor Young, nor Johnson, nor 
Burke, nor Pitt, nor Fox, nor Hume, nor 
Robertson, nor Gibbon, or Macaulay. “Is 
being built” was not introduced because 
any felt the want, but because some one, 
like little George, “could not tell a lie.” 
An ardent lover of truth was one day 
struck with the thought that when we 
say “The house is building” we make 
the house a mason or carpenter. A strong 
imagination may perhaps form some faint 
idea of the agony of his soul. “How 
can we,” he cried, “‘ how can we thus lead 
the world astray and hope to be saved ?”’ 
In desperation he seized upon “is being. 
built,” and never again made any one be 
lieve that houses build. —Heme and Sehool. 


usks, 
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TIME, 

BY BEATRICE M. THAYNE. 

Life hath no space for idle hours: 

But head or hands or feet should be employed, 

Aye, often all may work with one accord, 

Lest day go by and nothing be attained, 

No treasure laid away for future years: 

Treasure that still may shine when earth decays. 

The simplest duty of the humblest life 

May often bear a richer store of good 

Than glorious deed in song or story told, 

If only it be done with strong desire 

To follow Right wherever it may lead; 

To make each fleeting moment tell for God: 

To do whatever duty lies before, 

As unto Him, with al! our soul and might. 

Thus shall the heart grow nobler and more fair. 

—>---——____ 

ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, 

(READ BEFORE A NORMAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL.) 


1. Introduce each new rule by a pre- 
liminary drill on that rule. This is to 
give an idea of what they are going to 
study, and an idea how to study it. 

2. Let this preliminary drill be on the 
process of the rule, strictly, leaving the 
theory for following lessons. 

3. Conduct the preliminary drill by 
having the pupils read the rule step by 
step, as an example is explained. 

4, Have each pupil follow the work put 
on the board, with slate and pencil; this 
is to prove that they are instructed, and 
are following the explanation. 

5. Be sure every explanation of every | 
process comes from the pupils out of the 
book, and not from yourself. That is, ask | 
questions, and have them examine their | 
books. This teaches them to read for | 
themselves, and to understand what they | 
read. 

6. So proceed step by step, until the 
work is concluded, omitting nothing in 
the process, but everything in the theory. 

7. Assign a few simple examples to be 
solved by the rule as explained on the 
board, and have them brought, on slates, 
to be examined at next recitation. 

8. Have them commit the rules by solv- 
ing the examples. 

9. Have them recite the rule by stating | 
the steps as they occur in the solution. | 

10° Never begin a new theme by hav-! 


SOME POINTS IN 
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ing the pupils commit the definitions, for 

they treat more of theory and technical- 
| ities than process, and only bewilder the 
| beginners. 

| 11. The pupil is now familiar with the 
i rule; fix the step of the rule on his mind 
| by having each example thoroughly ex- 
| plained, according to the rule. 

12. Here exert your patience and in- 

genuity toward the end of securing cor- 
rect, systematic, cogent, expression of 
| thought. 

13. Having thus succeeded in securing, 
| First. Power of correct expression of 
| thought, in explanations. 

Second. A thorough mastery of the 
processes of the rule, pass to the next 
step, Viz: 

| Third. Demonstration of rule; but if 
| you think your class is not strong enough 
| to take principles, this step may be omit- 
‘ted. If this step is taken, let it be after 
| the pupil is familiar with the proces, and 
| his curiosity as to the “reason why” is 
| thoroughly aroused. 

| 14. Have the demonstration come sole- 
| ly from pupil. 

| 15. The demonstration should be as- 
| 

| 

| 


signed as a lesson. 
16. Select your best pupil to demon- 
| strate first. 
| 17. Be patient, and not too rigid in 
| your demands of pupils for minor points. 
Frank L. Wait. 
NATIONAL NoRMAL Scnoon, Lebanon, Ohio. 


eas 
FREE LIBRARIES, 


[At the public opening of the Free Li- 
brary in the city of Madison, on the even- 
ing of June 2d, the following speech by 
the State Superintendent, was among 
those presented on the interesting occa- 
sion:] 

Mr. PresipEnt :—I hold that the found- 
ing of a public library is one of the most 
admirable enterprises that can engage 
the attention of a community. Before 
costly public buildings, before parks, be- 
fore plans for laying out and adorning 


| streets, before all other efforts at mere 


physical convenience or grace in city or 
village, should be wisely provided means 
for the culture of the people who dwell in 








Free Libraries. 


itor are to dwell in it. The school and 
the library should be the first creation 
and care. The school usually is the first. 
For this the founders cf an American 
state or city usually make immediate 
provision. Certain sections 


the purpose of public instruction. Few 
public buildings in either antedate those 
of the school. 


I have coupled the school and the libra- | 


ry. Indeed these were so coupled—were 
recognized as twin necessities—by the 
founders of our own state, who, in the 
organic constitution, made joint provis- 
ion for “common schools” and libraries, 


for “academies and normal schools ” and 
| 


of land in| 
the state or certain lots in the city are sa- | 
credly dedicated in the very beginning to | 
| mission would be beneficent far beyond 
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| pupils for an intelligent and joyful use of 
| good books. 
| cannot conceive. 


A nobler, happier result I 
It is well to be thor- 
oughly conversant with the various 
| branches of school lore, but it is decided- 
ly better to be thoroughly in love with 
reading. Could the schools merely arouse 
this love in every youthful breast, their 


the present fact. 

Not in the least extravagant were the 
words of Sir John Herschel: “If I were 
to pray for a taste,” said he, “which 
should stand me in stead, under every va- 
riety of circumstances, and be a source of 
happiness and cheerfulness to me through 
life, and a shield against its ills, however 
things might go amiss, and the world 


libraries,—as if the library was an indis-| frown upon me, it would be a taste for 
pensible adjunct to the school of what-| reading. Give a man this taste and you 
ever grade. I think those founders were place him in contact with the bes socie- 
right. Libraries are indispensible ad-|ty in every period of history—with the 
juncts or supplements to schools, if the | wisest and the wittiest, the tenderest, the 
latter are to be, in anything like the! bravest, and the finest characters which 
highest sense, fruitful in good results. | have adorned humanity. You make him 





Merely to kindle a love for knowledge, 
and to show how knowledge can be ob. 
tained, without providing a source 
whence it may be obtained, is like light- 
ing a lamp that is nearly destitute of oil; 
or it is to emulate the unwisdom of those 
who too frequently plant trees and think 
that in the planting alone they have ful- 


filled the whole law; whereas, neglecting | 


all but its first requirement, securing no 
permanent condition of growth, the fierce 
suns and moisture-robbing winds of later 
summer parch the earth, and the buds 
and leaves of the earlier season droop 
and perish untimely. 
of trees, losing the reward of our labor 
because neglecting another consequent 


but easier one! O foolish founder of | 


schools, seeking to make good and wise 
and happy men by alittle formal instruc. 
tion in a few arts or sciences in childhood, 
and then dooming the instructed to per- 
petual isolation from the great fountain 
of knowledge, and light, and wisdom, 
and joy flowing from books! The best 
that the common school can do, beyond 
imparting the mystery of two or three 


O foolish planting | 


| 
| 
| 


}a denizen of all nations a contemporary 
of all ages. The world has been created 
forhim. Itis hardly possible but that 
his character should take a higher and 
better tone from the constant habit of as- 
sociating with a class of thinkers, to say 
the least of it, above the average of hu- 
| man nature.” Nor in the least extrava- 
gant was the speech of Fenelon, when he 
said that, “If all the riches of both the 
Indies; if the kingdoms of Europe were 
laid at his feet, in exchange for his love 
of reading, he would spurn them all.” 
| Rufus Choate said: “Happy is he who 
has laid up in youth, and held fast in all 
fortune, a genuine and passionate love of 
reading. True balm of hurt minds; of 
surer and more healthful charm than 
|‘ popy and mandragora,’ or all the drow- 








sy syrups of the world,—by that single 
taste, by that single capacity, he may 
| bound in a moment into the still region 
of delightful studies and be at rest.” 

With such sentiments book-lovers ev- 


|erywhere are in hearty sympathy. A 


humble but no less devoted and enthusi- 
astic lover of reading myself, I can add 


practically useful arts, is to qualify its | personal testimony that to this test I owe 
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the most substantial and enduring happi. | 
ness I have known. And I will go fur- | 
ther and say that looking back from my | 
present stand point over the past years of | 
my life, I owe to the quiet reading and | 
study of books out of school life, much | 
more than to the formal work of my tech- 
nical education. The latter was probably | 
as good as the average, but the best part | 
of it was the acquirement of the ability | 
to make good use of books after school | 
and college life was left. No man here | 
is amore faithful, a more grateful devo- 
tee of reading. No one can rejoice more 
heartily in the enterprise that is here for- 
mally inaugurated to-night. No one be- 
lieves more profoundly in its great and 
increasing value to the people of this 
city. Madison is not behind other cities 
in useful and honorable enterprise, but 
Madison in thus founding a large public 
library—free to all her citizens alike, rich 
and poor—performs the noblest act in her 
history. A new source of just pride is 
opened to her people—may I say it is a 
source of more personal pride. Nature 
made her charming lakes and almost un- 
rivaled landscapes. The State built her 
graceful capitol and adorned her delight- 
ful park. But to the city itself is due all 
the honor of establishing this free library, 
which, like Minerva from the brain of 
Jove, appears to spring into being with 
full stature and panoply. 

For the city I rejoice at it. With the 
city I shall be proud of it. But with just 
pride and rejoicing come some other con- 
siderations of anxiety and regret. If I 
love books I love rural life as much. The 
city has some peculiar charms for me, but 
the country has more. I love its quiet, 
its freedom, its healthful scenes and asso- 
ciations, its people. It appears to me| 
that the country is a far better place in 
which to rear children than the city. 
Feeling and believing thus, I am jealous 
of the attractions of cities, and I look 
with sorrow and apprehension upon the 
change from rural to urban life, which is 
in all sections of the Union depleting the 
country of its best citizens. From farms 
to cities and villages are constantly going 
the most intelligent famiiies, the most en- | 
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| statute book. 





terprising and useful. 


They go for the 
superior means of education, for better 
society, for a score of advantages which 
cilies possess and the country does not, 


but might and ought to possess. It is my 
conviction that when in this country, as 
of old in the Roman Empire, all the in- 
telligence and wealth shall be in cities, 
and the country shall be given over to 
mere laborers—unintelligent, unprogres- 
sive, serf-like—then the perils that beset 
republicanism will be much greater and 
more numerous than they are to-day. 
And the drift appears to be in this direc- 
tion. New England shows melancholy 
evidences of it. Even here in the newer 
west we see the manifest beginnings of 
the change. 

To seek to give more advantages and 
attractions to country life appears to me 
one of the first and plainest duties of pa- 
triotism in thiscountry. Under this view 
the educational facilities of the country 
ought to be trebled. Facilities for better 
and higher instruction ought to be devis- 
ed. To this end it occurred to me that a 
system of Town High Schools and a sys- 
tem of Town Libraries might be inaugu- 
rated which should be a means of giving 
greater value, dignity and prominence to 
country life. The High School plan re- 
ceived the approval of the last legisla- 
ture and promises to become a success. 
The Library scheme is the chief educa- 
tional effort of the present year and wil! 
be the leading feature of the next annual 
report of the department of instruction. 

In this matter, however, I find I was so 
fully anticipated by a distinguished pre- 
decessor, and now honored resident of 
this city, that I hope to find comparative- 
ly easy the revival of a law that once, 
through his efforts, had place upon the 
It would have wrought for 
Wisconsin the great blessings this Free 
Library will bring to its Capital, but for 
the accident of a civil war, and I trust 
it will yet be in substance restored. 

I hope the report of the proceedings 
here to-night will fly on the wings of the 
wind, to every section of the State, wil! 
stir up emulation in many another city 
more destitute of books and book-lovers 














than this, and will aid somewhat in the 
speedy establishment of a State Library 
system that shall at no distant day bless 
every Village and township within its fair 
borders. 


Improved Methods in Public Instruction—An old 
Wisconsin Teacher Endorsed. 





| We are pleased to give place to the | 


following, from the Memphis (Tenn.) Ap- 
peal, as furnishing evidence of the success 
of Hon. A. Pickett, Supt. of Schools in 
that city, in inaugurating an improved 
system of public education there. Mr. 
Pickett was formerly Principal at Hori- 
con, in this State :] 

The examination of the pupils of the 
public schools is now progressing. Yes- 
terday a representative of the Appeal, in 
company with Dr. R. W. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the board of education, visited the 
Alabama street and Chelsea schools, and 
there had an opportunity of witnessing 
the new methods of instruction which 
were last year introduced by Superinten- 
dent Pickett. This gentleman, upon be- 
ing elected superintendent of the Mem- 
phis city schools, determined to task the 
reasoning faculties of the pupils, so as to 
render them self-reliant, prompt and me- 
thodical in the pursuit of their studies, for 
it is long since conceded by philosophers 
that mere knowledge and intellectual de 
velopment are not only not the same, but 
stand in no necessary proportion to each 
other. Hence his idea was not simply to 
communicate information, but in such a 
manner by the employment of subsidiary 
means to awake a vigorous and varied 
though methodical exertion of the pupils’ 
faculties. Testimony to this end is not 


Luproved Methods tn Public Instructwn. 
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}in primary arithmetic, under charge of 
| Miss Grace Lewellyn, is exercised in men- 
tal questions every day. Their answers 
| evidence the fact that their faculties are 
‘called into active exercise, and hence 
| what they know as enabling them to an- 
| swer correctly is due not to the memory, 
' but to the process of reasoning necessary 
to determine the result of the sum total 
in the addition, division, subtraction or 
multiplication of a series of figures. 
This plan of teaching mental arithmetic 
cannot be questioned, for its success and 
thorough results are undoubtedly demon- 
strated by the little children taught by 
Miss Lewellyn, a young lady whose indus- 
try, system and culture render her services 
all the more valuable in the schoolroom. 
This plan of mathematical instruction not 
only requires a correct and immediate an- 
swer to the questions propounded, but 
imposes an explanation, to give which the 
most active degree of ratiocination is 
demanded of the pupil. 

Another improvement in the method of 
instruction—and we judge as witnesses 
from the evidences that were before us— 
is the system of the entire class reading 
aloud together. The pupils thereby aban- 
don the “singing” style of pronunciation, 
and in ashort while assume the proper 
tone, emphasize correctly, and pronounce 
with distinctness. The recitation by each 
child, when called upon, of an original 
sentence, is another feature that will be 
commended by all who have an opportu- 
nity of watching the practical benefits 
that must ensue. 

The same features characterize the man- 
agement of the primary or younger class- 
es in the Chelsea school, which is so ably 











wanting, and from the days of Aristotle,/and pleasantly presided over by Mrs. 
with Aquinas and Scotus, do we find this | Hampton, and what has been said of the 
principle of education indorsed, and in| Alabama street institution we as willing- 
modern times Malebranche says: “If I|ly apply to her and her school. In the 
held truth captive in my hand I should | seventh-grade department of the Alabama 
open my hand and let it fly, in order that | street school, taught by Miss Gussie To- 
I might again pursue and capture it.” | vell, still another method for the purposes 
Our visit yesterday afforded us an insight | already indicated has been introduced 
into the subsidiary means adopted by | by Superintendent Pickett. We mean the 
Mr. Pickett to accomplish the result men-| system of map-drawing upon paper and 
tioned. the blackboards, so as to show the geo- 
At the Alabama street school the class | graphical divisions of the earth, the loca- 
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tions of towns, mountains and valleys, | 
the course of streams, the extent and char. | 
acter of bays, seas and oceans, together | 
with the different water currents, their | 
source, detours, ete. These maps are | 
drawn from memory by the pupils, and | 
demonstrated in a manner that testifies | 

the thorough comprehension they have of | 
the subject. Not only at the Alabama | 

street school, but also at the Chelsea | 

school, did we watch the demonstrations | 
and the drawings by the pupils. “John, 
draw a map ot South America,” said the | 
teacher, and in five minutes the task was | 
accomplished, Then another pupil with | 
equal facility drew a map of Europe, and | 

also entered into the explanation of its | 
physical geography witb a minuteness | 
not less surprising than instructive and | 
pleasing; still others drew maps of Af. | 
rica, North America, the Territories of | 
the United States, etc., as well as of an- 
cient Greece, faithfully giving the location 
of Thessaly, Epirus, Phocis, Arcadia, La- 
conia, Messina, Argolis, ete. 

These exercises were of no ordinary 
nature, and to go through details system- 
atically, precisely and rapidly, as did the 
pupils yesterday, necessarily supposes the 
fact that their minds have been actively 
engaged in comprehending the minute 
features that go to make up the whole. 
Hence it is we see that the faculties are 
exercised rigidly, yet stimulated to the 
achievement of great results by the very 
nature of the generalization demanded. 
These pians of instruction are of incalcu- 
lable advantage, and to those teachers 
whose efforts have been so happily trium- 
phant in demonstrating their benefits, as 
well as their practical nature, the public 
cannot be too thankful. 

oe 

FAILURE orn Success IN Lire.—Here 
are useful suggestions from a member of 
the British Parliament, Lord Derby, who 
is arobust, manly man. He says: 

Take two men, if they could be found, 
exactly alike in mental and bodily apti- 
tudes, and let one go on carelessly and 
idly, indulging his appetites, and gener- 
ally leading a life of pleasure, and let the 
other train himself by early hours, by 
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temperate habits, and by giving to mus. 
cles and brain each their fair share of 
employment and at the end of two or 
three years they will be as wide apart in 
their capacity for exertion as if they had 
been born with wholly different constitu- 
tions. Without a normal,healthy condition 
there can, asarule, be no good work; 
and though that qualification cannot ab- 
solutely be secured or preserved by any 
rules, a little common sense and care will 


| go a long way both in securing and pre- 


serving it. On that point I would give 
you these hints: First, That it is not 
mental labor which hurts anybody, un- 
less the excess be very great, but rather 
fretting and fidgeting over the prospect 
of labor to be gone through; so that the 
man who can accustom himself to take 
things cooly, which is quite as much a 
matter of discipline as of nature, and 
who, by keeping well beforehand with 
what he has to do, avoids undue hurry 
and nervous excitement, has a great ad- 
vantage over one who follows a different 
practice. Next, I would warn you that 
those students who think they have no 
time for bodily exercise will sooner or 
later have to find time for illness. Third, 
when an opportunity of choice is given, 
morning work is generally better than 
night work; and lastly—a matter which 
I should not stop to allude to but that I 
know the dangers of an over-driven exist- 
ence ip a crowded town—if a man cannot 
get through his day’s labor, of whatever 
kind it may be, without artificial support 
(‘artificial support’—that means beer or 
bourbon), it should be a serious consider- 
ation for him whether that kind of labor 
is fit for him at all.” 
es eS 
LEARNED professors have occasionally 
beez outwitted by the sayings of the sim- 
ple. Dr. Hill, an Edinburgh professor of 
the last century, met in the suburbs of the 
city an inoffensive creature who was gen- 
erally regarded as an imbecile. Somewhat 
irritated by the creature’s intrusion on the 
privacy of his walk, the professor said to 
him, “ How long, Tom, may one live with- 
out brains?” “TI dinna ken,” said Tom; 


9” 


“how lang hae ye lived yersel ? 











Short Artieles. 


THe Scuoon Book QuEstTion.—We re- 
cently published the figures and estimates 
of the cost of the present system of sup- 
plying school books free to the indigent 
children in attendance upon our public 
schools. The sum is not an inconsidera- 
ble one, especially in these times, but this 
very fact of hard times makes it an inop- | 
portune occasion to withdraw from our | 
poorer Classes the accustomed advantage, 
and we are glad to say that no one con- | 
templates such a measure. It is true that | 
the surmise is somewhat prevalent that 
with the utmost caution that can be exer- 
cised, many of these free books have 
found their way into hands of children 
of parents able, in every thing but dispo- | 
sition, to buy their school books. Such 
frauds are difficult to detect, and consti- 
tute an evil inseparable from the system 
as it has been pursued. 


But now it is proposed, and was carried 
by a vote of the Board of Education last 
evening, to introduce in Brooklyn the 
plan which has worked good results in 
other cities, to make all the school books 
free, and a part of the school property. 
It remains to be acted upon by the Alder- 
men. But so far as the Board of Educa. 
tion have the power and the responsibil- 
ity they have adopted the free book sys- 
tem. It will excite controversy. It 
should receive careful study. There is | 
well-sustained precedent for it. It has 
worked well elsewhere, and those who 
are urging its adoption here we Nellore | 
are doing it on the broadest principle of | 
the greatest good to the greatest number, 
the advantage that will accrue to the ma- 
jority of our school children.— Brooklyn 
Union. 





. —— > 

Mecuanican Tracurna.—aA little boy 
once addressed a man thus: “I will tell 
you all the countries of Europe and their 
capitals if you will give me five cents.” 
The man paid him the money and he re- 
cited the names as agreed promptly and 
correctly. ‘“ Now,” said the gentleman, 
“my little friend, what is a capital, a 
beast, a bird, ora fish?’ “Oh,” replied 





the boy, “ any one knows that a capital is 
a horse. 


I saw Paris at the race track.” | 
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Nouns or Muttrrupre.—A iittle girl 
was at the picture of a number of ships, 
when she exclaimed, ‘“ See what a FLOCK 
of ships. We corrected her by saying, 
that a flock of ships was called a FLEET, 
and a fleet of sheep was called .a FLOCK. 
And here we may add, for the benefit of 
the foreigner who is mastering the intri- 
cacies of our language inrespect to nouns 
of multitude, that a flock of girls is call- 
ed a BEVy, and a bevy of wolves is called 
a PACK, and a pack of thieves is called a 


| GANG, anda gang of angels is called a most, 


and a host of porpoises is called a SHOAL, 
and a shoal of buffaloes is called a TROOP, 
and a troop of partridges is called covEY, 
and a covey of beauties called a 
GALAXY, and a galaxy of ruffians is called 
a HORDE, and a horde of rubbish is call- 
ed a HEAP, and a heap of oxen is called 
a DROVE, and a drove of blackguards is 


is 


icalled a Mos, and a mob of whales is 


called a scHooL, and a school of worship- 
ers is called a CONGREGATION, and a con- 
gregation of engincers is called a corps, 
and a corps of robbers is called a BAND, 
and a band of locusts is called a SwARM, 
and a swarm of people is called a crowp, 
and a crowd of gentle folks is called the 
ELITE, and the elite of the city’s thieves 
and rascals are called Rovcus, and a mis- 
cellaneous crowd of city folks is called 
the coMMUNITY or the PUBLIC, according 
as they are spoken of by the religious 
COMMUNITY or the secular puBLIC.—Pit- 
man’s Phonographic Magazine. 
peal ta es SS cae 

MATHEMATICAL Facts.—Any number 
of figures you may wish to multiply by 5 
will give the same result if divided by 2 
—a much quicker operation. But you 
must remember to annex a cipher to the 
answer, whenever there is no remainder, 
and when there is a remainder, whatever 
it may be, annex a5 to theanswer. Mul- 
tiply 474 by 5 and the answer will be 
2,370, divide the same number by 2 and 
you have 237; and, as there is no remain- 
der, you addacipher. Now take 357, 
and multiply by 5; there is 1,785. Divide 
the same number by 2, and you have 178 
and a remainder, you therefore place a 5 
at the end of the line and the result is 
again 1,785. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

Q 
visors do not consent to 
joint-district? 

A. An appeal will always lie from a 
“decision” to form or alter a district, or 
not to do so—that is a refusal; it being 
understood that a meeting is actually 
held, and a decision rendered. If on peti- 
tion to dismember a joint district by attach- 
ing it to other districts, the supervisors 
meet and decide the question, and refuse, 
an appeal will lie. An appeal would 
also lie from a refusal to detach a part of 
a joint district, and form anew district 
thereof. 

Q. If a district is extinguished, under 
section 16, and attached to one district, to 
the great inconvenience of some of the 
people, would an appeal lie? 

A. An appeal would be entertained 
for the reason that while the law is man- 
datory, and leaves the way of executing the 
command to the discretion of the super- 
visors, they are not absolved from the ob- 
ligation to exercise their discretion so as 
not to impair the public good. 

Q. Our district has maintained no 
school for a number of years, but on call- 
ing the attention of the chairman to the 
law (section 16), he scouted the idea of 
setting the district into other districts. 
What can be done? 

A. You can proceed against the board 
by mandamus. 

THE TOWN SYSTEM. 

Q. Can a town with only one district 
adopt the town system ? 

A. The vote to adopt could be taken, 
but so long as there is but one district it 
would seem to be undesirable, as there 
could be no organization of a board of 
directors. So soon as there are two dis- 
tricts the two clerks could appoint a sec- 
retary, and thus make a board. The law 


dismember a 


should enable a new town to elect the 
first board, and thus to start under the 
town system. 

DISTRICT OFFICERS—THE TREASURER. 


Q. 


Ts the treasurer obliged to pay all 
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jorders duly drawn and countersigned, 


| without questioning for what service or 
| consideration they are drawn? 


| 
| 


A. Every order should specify the ob- 


Will an appeal lie where the super- , ject for which it is drawn. The treasurer 


owes it to himself, his bondsmen and the 


| district, to know that the orders which he 


| 
| 





pays are lawful. 

Q. Can the treasurer use the district 
funds, without the consent of the board, 
without paying interest ? 

A. <Atreasurer has no authority, and 
the board can give him none, to use or 
pay out money for any other than the 
lawful purposes for which it was raised 
or apportioned. Paying interest does 
not make it lawful. 

Q. Can the treasurer put out money 
in his hands not needed at interest ? 

A. He cannot. (See previous ques- 
tion and answer.) 

Q. Ifa person chosen as treasurer 
fails to give bonds, but acts, by consent 
of the board, will a refusal or neglect to 
pay over funds belonging to the district 
be deemed embezzlement? 

A. It would beso deemed. He cannot 
plead the fact of not being the lawful 
treasurer, if an action is commenced 
against him. 

Q. Should a treasurer fail to pay legal 
orders, on demand, where is the remedy? 
Shall the holder of the orders commerce 
suit against the district or enter com- 
plaint to the director and have him pros- 


ecute ? 


A. The holder of the order is entitled 


| to recover the amount due from the treas- 





| urer personally. 


(18 Wis., 627.) It is 
also his duty to make complaint 
against the treasurer within thirty days, 
of the withholding of the money, which 
the law declares to be embezzlement. (See 
Rev. Statutes, Chap. 165, secs. 30, 31 and 
32, or School Code, p. 60.) The director 
is to prosecute for any breach of condi- 
tion of treasurer’s bond. (Sec. 34, Code.) 

Q. Who is responsible for money em- 
bezzled, or put into the hands of a treas- 
urer who has not given bonds? 

A. A lawful treasurer is of course lia 
ble on his bond for all moneys coming 
into his hands. Whether an outgoing 
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treasurer who should deliver funds to a 
successor duly chosen, but who had giv- 
en no bonds, would still be liable, is a 
question for the courts. I am inclined 
to think he would, though it would be a 
hard case. The law here seems to be de- 
fective. 
THE DISTRICT CLERK. 

Q. Is it the duty of the clerk to find a 
teacher ? 

A. Not any more than of the director 
or treasurer? The law was changed in 
1872. 

Q. Must the clerk take the school 
census every fall, without compensation ? 

A. Itis made his duty todoso. He 
ought to be paid, at least tor this work, 
that it may be done carefully. 

DISTRICT BOARD. 

Q. Is it lawful for the board to con- 
tract with one of their own number to 
teach school ? 

A. Itis not forbidden by statute, but 
itis obviously improper. It was held by 
our Supreme Court (25 Wis., 551), that as 
a member of a school board holds a fidu- 
ciary relation to the district, it is against 
public policy to allow him to place him- 
self in an antagonistic position, and ob- 
tain a contract for himself from a board 
of which he isa member. The question 
came up on the validity of a contract 
with a director to build a school house. 
A contract with a member of the board 
to teach the school should not be allowed 
for the same reasons. 

Q. Is it lawful for a member of a 
board to have an interest in a contract for 
building a school house for the district? 

A. The decision quoted above bears 
on this question. It would be of very 
doubtful propriety for instance, to con- 
tract with a firm in which a member of 
the board was a partner, and though such 
acontract might not be pronounced in- 
valid, it would be open to suspicion; its 
terms might be called in question. All 
such transactions are to be discouraged. 

Q. Can the board contract with the 
wife of the clerk to teach the school ? 


A. Yes, if she is a qualified teacher. 
But what is lawful is not always expedi- 
ent. Such contracts are very apt to breed 
dissatisfaction. 
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LEGALITY OF 8CHOOLS. 

Q. Is it lawful, after 126 days of En- 
glish school, to have 21 days of German 
school ? 

A. The law does not authorize or pro- 
vide for any kind of school but an Ep- 
glish school, but merely that a foreign 
language may be taught in a public 
school one hour a day, if the teacher is 
competent, or an instructor can be obtain- 
ed. But the school itself must be taught 
in the English language (sec. 55,) and no 
person is entitled to receive a certificate 
“‘who does not write and speak the En- 
glish language with facility and correct. 
ness.” (Sec. 102.) 

Q. (a) Aclerk hires a teacher without 
the consent of any other member of the 
board. Is ita legal school? (6) Two 
members of the board meet and hire a 
teacher without calling a meeting of the 
board, and hence the third member 
knows nothing about it. Is it a legal 
school? 

A. A distinction is to be taken between 
a legal contract and a iegal school. The 
clerk cannot legally hire a teacher; it is 
the business of the board, and before the 
board can hire legally there must be a 
meeting—either one called under sec. 46, 
or an accidental meeting of the whole 
board, as provided for in chapter 97, Gen- 
eral laws of 1875. But suppose a teacher 
is hired in an illegal manner, and teach- 
es the school, being a “ qualified ” teach- 
er, that is, one holding an unexpired cer- 
tificate. It does not follow that the school 
is to be accounted as illegal; nor that the 
district must lose its school money; nor 
that the teacher is not entitled to com- 
pensation for “services rendered,” the 
school being allowed to go on by all the 
board and the people, notwithstanding 
the illegal hiring. 

Q. Nothing is said in a teacher’s con- 
tract about teaching Saturdays. The clerk 
gives verbal consent for her to teach. The 
treasurer sends a written request for her 
not to teach. Would the school taught 
on Saturdays be a legal school? 

A. It would not. The clerk’s verbal 
permission amounts to nothing. The 
treasurer’s request is proper. The only 
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way to make teaching on Saturday legal 

is to have it provided for in the contract. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘Q. Cana teacher be hired by petition 

passed round, without consent of a ma- 


| 
| 
jority of the board ? | 

A. Of course not. The board may | 
act in accordance with the petition, if 
they judge it expedient, and hire the | 
teacher desired. | 

Q. Can the teacher hold debating | 
schools, in the school house, and burn 
the wood, without paying for it? 

A. The board can grant the use of the | 
house, and it would be churlish for any 
body to object to the use of the wood for 
a well conducted debating school; but 
the teacher has no right to it. | 

Q@. Can the clerk’s wife hold the office | 
of district treasurer ? 

A. Women can now hold district ofli- 
ces, and therefore under this and other | 
existing laws, I suppose the clerk’s wife 
may be treasurer. The policy of suchan 
arrangement is another question. 

Q. Does an appeal lie when there is a 
tie vote at a district meeting ? 

A. The district comes to no decision, 
one way or the other; therefore there is 
no ground of appeal. 








Hurry.—No two things differ more 
than hurry and despatch. Hurry is the 
mark of a weak mind, despatch of a 
strong one. A weak man in office, like a 
squirrel in a cage, is laboring eternally, 
but to no purpose, and in constant motion 
without getting on a jot; like a turnstile, 
he is in everybody’s way, but stops no- 
body; he talks a great deal, but says little, 
looks into everything, but sees into noth- 
ing; has a hundred irons in the fire, but 
few of them are hot, and with those few 
that are, he only burns his fingers. 


Or the educated man it may be said 
that he is never less alone than when 
alone. No society is so pleasant and so 
profitable as that which the educated man 
can enjoy in solitude. Thus every one 
who entertains a true idea of education 


s2es that at home it is a friend, abroad an 
introduction, in solitude a solace, in so- 
ciety an ornament. 











| ward. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


The University—The Graded Schools—The Nore 
mal Schools. 








Our noble State University has lately 
had its commencement, elsewhere no- 
ticed, and its evident growth and prosper- 
ity are matters of just pride. Under a 
wise policy, and with such headship as it 
now enjoys, its course must still be on- 
To this end the action of the leg- 
islature must be governed by wisdom, 
and is a fair subject of criticism. 

In 1871 an amendment of the constitu- 


‘tion was adopted, the object of which 


was to restrict the legislature in certain 
matters of local or private legislation, 
and in granting special privileges. The 
amendment in question requires provis- 


/ion to be made for such matters by gene- 


ral laws. This is proper, and in accord- 
ance with that fundamental principle of 
our democratic system, which is that all 
shall be held equal before the law. In 
Europe, caste and privilege are crumbling 
down, and even Asia is beginning to feel 
the influence of the great wave which 
started from our shores in 1776. 

Contrary to the spirit of its own pre- 
vious action, the legislature enacted 
(Chap. 63, Gen. Laws 1872,) “that all grad- 
uates of any graded school of the state 
who shall have passed an examination at 
such graded school satisfactory to the 
faculty of the University for admission 
into the sub-freshman class and the col- 
lege classes of the University, shall at 
once and at all times be entitled to free 
teition in all the colleges of the Univer- 
sity.” 

We are not somuch surprised that such 
a law should have been recommended as 
we are that it should have been passed. It 
is yet more surprising that it should have 
continued three years unrepealed. If our 
University were able, as in Michigan, to 
throw open her doors to all suitably qual- 
ified youth of the state free of tuition, 
and without any distinctions, it might be 
good policy to do so, though some would 
call that in question. Even education 
may be made too cheap. But to say to a 
certain class of those who happen already 
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to have superior privileges, who without | with this that our best high schools en- 
any special sacrifice can gain the requi-| able aspiring and gifted youth to acquire 


site preparation at their own doors, 
“come and enjoy the privileges of the 
University also, free of tuition, and stay 
if you please, five or six or seven years ” 
—for we suppose this might be claimed, 
while all others, though equally well fitted 
to come, and though their preparation 
may have been gained at much sacrifice, 
are denied this privilege, is glaringly un- 
just. 

The reason assigned for this discrimin- 
ating and partial policy, was that it would 
bring the University and the graded 


schools into moreintimate relations. We | 


take it that the only important relation 
that needs to be recognized and fostered 
is that which naturally subsists between 
the object and purpose of the University 
and the talent and scholarship of our 
youth, wherever they may be found, and 
however that scholarship may have been 
acquired. The intellectual gifts and at- 
tainments of the young are in one sense 
acommon capital which it is the policy 
of the State, not only by the University but 
by all other suitable means, to foster and 
encourage. But in doing that no favorit- 
ism should: be shown. And hence the 
admission of a nominee from each as- 
sembly district, free of tuition, is to be 
condemned, unless it shall be the scholar 
who stands best in a fair competitive ex- 
amination, and not the favorite of the 
assemblyman. 

We hear a good deal about the Univer- 
sity as the apex of the public school sys- 
tem. But the truth is, it stands on its 
own base, and any attempt to make it rest 
on the common schools is injurious to 
both. University education, in the nature 
of things, is for the few and not for ‘the 
many. The public schools, including 
the graded schools, mistake their function 
and stand in their own light, if they shape 
their principal work with reference to the 
University or any other college. Let them 
aim to do their own proper work thor- 
oughly and well, which isto help prepare 
the great army of boys and girls for ac- 
tive life, for the duties of citizenship, not 
to fit for college. It is not incompatible 











| 





this “ fit,” but it is after all but a subordi- 
nate part of their legitimate work. For 
our lower graded schools to be turned 
away from their proper aim, which should 
be to build up and carry out a gocd course 
of study for their pupils, for the sake of 
sending a few “to Madison,” not to enter 
college, or with the intention of remain- 
ing long, but to wear the empty honor of 
being dubbed a “sub-freshman,” is fool- 
ish, as well as injurious to the school and 
the pupil. By all means let those who 
have an aptitude for scholarship and a 
desire for higher education go to college, 
if they can, but not until they are ready. 
But by all means let not a young person 
who has no such intention, or even if he 
has, be encouraged to leave a good school 
under a good teacher, if there is one, at 
or near home, that he may go and join the 
unwise throng who, principally for the 
name of the thing, come to the Univer- 
sity, or go to some other college, and re- 
cite probably in at least half their studies 
to young tutors, scholarly perhaps, but 
without experience. Aside from the 
question of the instruction they get, con- 
tact with college life, and college ways 
and discipline, is not the thing for them. 
Better by far to be in their old school 
room, under their old teacher, in short— 
at home. 

For the past fifteen years at least it has 
often been said, “‘ The University should 
get rid of its preparatory department.” 
In 1860, we think it was, Chancellor Bar- 
nard effected an arrangement by which 
the Madison High School was to serve as 
a Preparatory Department for the Univer- 
sity, and thus relieve it of the stigma 
sometimes cast upon it, of being itself 
but a High School fer Madison. It would 
not be difficult perhaps to explain how it 
happened that the plan was abandoned; 
but we take as an indication of a large 
fund of good sense among the instruc- 
tional and governmental authorities of 
the University at the present time that 
some similar arrangement is understood 
he contemplated or at least desired. The 
president and professors are certainly not 
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the men to take any pleasure in seeing 
the annual catalogue largely filled with 
the names of mere academical pupils 
who in no proper sense belong there. 
They must often feel that their fair de- 
mesne sadly needs to be cleared of the 
surrounding and intruding growth of 
saplings, that the legitimate trees of their 
own planting and watering may have 
room, light, air, and food enough, and 
grow and show themselves in their own 
just proportions. 

In 1878, seven colleges, including the 
University, reported 489 students in the 
college classes—a large number of them 
being in the “ scientific course,” and 1,705 
other students. Three academies reported 
468 students. The colleges were appa- 
rently doing nearly four times as much 


academic as collegiate work, and nearly | 


four times as much as the academies. 
The showing was better in 1874, but it is 
evident enough that in addition to all the 
high schools are doing in their respective 
localities, there is a large need of more 
facilities for secondary education and we 
are glad to know that the authorities con- 
nected with the University are consider- 
ing how this may be brought about, so 
far as it relates to their own wants and in- 
terests especially. ‘Town high-schools,” 
if established, will tend to increase the 
need and the demand for academic work 
—work which such town schools cannot 
do, and which it is not the province ot 
the college to do. 

There is another matter, of analogous 
import, which touches the future. Being 
asked the other day, by one of the profes. 
sors, if it was desired by some of the 
Board of Normal Regents, as has been 
rumored, to establish a Normal Depart- 
ment, in connection with the University, 
we replied that we hoped not, if by such 
a department was to ve understood merely 
a fifth Normal School, such as we now 
have. In this hope the professor joined. 

It is true that acomplete University 
would embrace among its professional 
schools one whose object should be to 
teach didactics, or the science and art of 
education; and when the proper time 
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comes we hope that such a school may be 
established in connection with our own 
University. But the time has not yet 
come, and probably will not, for many 
years, for the reason simply that there is 
no demand for such a school. 

There are some considerations of inter- 
naleconomy that might be urged for 
planting our fifth normal school on Uni- 
versity Hill, if it were desirable to turn 
the University itself into a vast academy. 
But on any other theory there is every 
thing to dissuade from it. The Universi- 
ty does not desire to get rid of its present 
large body of academic or high school 
pupils merely to make room for another 
body of about the same grade, though the 
aims of many or most of them might be 
somewhat different. But it is hardly ne- 
cessary to discuss this point. 

It is believed the River Falls Normal 
School will rapidly be filled up, next 
autumn, upon its opening, and so would 
another one, if opened two years hence, 
in the great and rapidly growing region 
around Stevens Point or Grand Rapids. 
In that direction somewhere will the 
Normal Board therefore naturally next 
send forth their missionaries, and plant 
an educational colony, as they are just 
about to do in the valley of the St. Croix. 
The southern half of the State enjoys the 
presence of most of our higher institu- 
tions of learning. Much more than half 
our territory is north of Oshkosh or Ap- 
pleton, and more than one-third is north 
of River Falls.—P. 





Eps. JouRNAL:—In the article headed, 
“How We Grow,” G. Harper says: “In 
1867, 3,600,000 square miles were added 
to our domain by the purchase of Russian 
America.” The above does not corres- 
pond to the figures usually given. Ac- 
cording to McNally’s Higher Geography, 
the area of Alaska is 400,000 square miles, 
U.S., total, 3,446,188. W. F. Mason. 

The statement was incorrect. Zell’s 
Encyclopedia gives 578,000 square miles 
to Alaska, which, multiplied by 640, 
becomes 869,920,000 acres. This perhaps 
was the statement intended, and possibly 
we misprinoted. 





























GEBMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

In the history of letters and education, 
the term “University”? has a tolerably 
well settled import. What the ideal uni- 
versity is, and what any institution of 
learning should be, or should at least at- 
tempt to be, that would take rank as a 
university, is best illustrated perhaps by 
going to Germany. 

The newly consolidated empire of Ger- 
many, now in many things the foremost 
power in the world, has within its limits 
at this time, twenty universities. The 
oldest of these is Heidelberg, founded in 
1386; and in all Germany only Vienna 
(1348) and Prague (1356), both in German 
Austria, are older. The youngest one, 
Strassburg, was founded some two years | 
after the close of the late Franco-Prussian | 
war, but sprang at once into vigorous life, 
having now 83 professors and teachers in 
all, and 600 students. These twenty uni- 
versities form in some sense a whole, 
having a common aim and life, bound 
together in close sympathy and relations, 
governed by the same great principles 
and general laws, admitting a free and 
generous interchange or transfer of stu- 
denis and professors, and forming all to- 
gether, a most important, most character- 
istic, and we may well say the noblest in- 
stitution of the country. In no other 
land is to be found a system of higher 
education that can be compared with that 
of Germany. 





The great characteristic of the German 
university is its exalted aim{and peculiar 
freedom. In some just sense of the term 
it would encourage and impart a liberal 
education. It would encourage men to 
seck knowledge, to search after truth, for 
its own sake, and not with a view simply 
to its mere practical advantages; and as to 
the proper manner of the search, and the 
proper nature of the help to be rendered, 
the Germans express their idea by the 
terms Lehrfreiheit and Lernfreiheit—that is 
freedom on the part of the professor to 
teach what he chooses and as he chooses; 
and freedom for the student to select both 
his studies and teachers (and therefore to 
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change his university if he desires); in! 
3—Vol. V, No. 6. 
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‘short, his emuncipation from the pre- 
seribed drill 


and routine of the lower 
schools. 

This will be more intelligible and seem 
more reasonable when it is remembered 
that a student can gain admission to the 
university only when he shows he is fit 
for it, has reached the requisite “ripe- 
ness,” as they call it. To this end he 
must have gone through the prescribed 
studies of one of the gymnasia, or at 
least an equivalent. Now the course of 
study at a German gymnasium may not 
spread out as much, on paper, as that of 
on American college, but it is as a rule, 
so all authorities assert, a good deal more 
thorough. The graduate is therefore a 
student; he knows how to study; he has 
some solid scholarship; some mental ro- 
bustness; and while the average Ameri- 
can college graduate may be more versed 
in the ways of the world, and more showy, 
he is by no means in an equal degree a 
student. A German university then is 
is not a college; it follows what we call 
the college, and our best colleges would 
do little more than fit for it; most of 
them would not do that properly. There 
is no need, therefore of any such routine 
and rigid rule and discipline as our col- 
lege is supposed to require. 

But more than this: it is only through 
the university, as a rule, that the learned 
professions or high;places of civil office 
or honor can be reached; and no man can 
get through the university except by hard 
work. Itis taken for granted that a stu- 
dent means work, that he does not come 
to trifle, and little attention is given to 
him individually. If he is a mere trifler, 
there is no need of throwing him out; ie 
will soon drop out. 

The German university does not pre- 
tend to teach everything; but on the other 
hand it is not confined to a prescribed 
curriculum, measured by certain books. 
It aims to explore more or less fully the 
vast realms of literature and science—to 
lay under contribution the whole compass 
of human thought and philosophy. No 
one professor aspires to teach the whole 
of any one subject, much less three or 
four subjects—men of real learning learn 
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modesty—but he has prepared himself by 


thorough culture and long investigation, | 
as a studentand as aprivat-docent, to teach | 


as @ master, some branch or related 
branches of a subject. In other words, 
he is a specialist. In this way everything 
is taught thoroughly and exhaustively, 
and the fact that in all the larger univer- 
sities at least there are several professors 
who lecture on the same subjects creates 


a sharp and healthful rivalry, and gives | 


the student a choice of teachers in the 
same institution. 


For instance, a student at Jaw, accord. | 


ing to arecent statement, would find in 
Gottingen about sixty courses of lectures 
on the various branches of that study, 
covering the whole field from the Pan- 
dects and the Institutes down to the Code 
Napoleon and English Constitutional 
History. In like opulence, according to 
the breadth of the field, the student finds 
means of instruction in medicine, theol- 
ogy, natural science, philology, mathe- 


matics, philosophy, pedagogies, etc., etc. | 


It will readily be seen, from this brief 
sketch, our chief authority for which is 


altogether a different affair from anything 
we have, or have thought of, unless the 
project for a “national university” be an 
exception. In regard to that project we 
express the humble and diffident opinion 
that if attempted it will not be a success, 
for the reason that we already have the 
germs and beginings at least of real uni- 
versities, and that these ought to become 
such in reality; and for the further reason 
that in such a vast and growing confed- 
eration of states as we have, we ought to 
contemplate not one but a series of na- 
tional universities, all equal to the best 
the world has yet seen or thought of. 
These should be developed out of what 
we have, or planted anew—and we sce no 
need of that at present—north, south, east 
and west. Such institutions, bound to- 
gether as in Germany in a lofty and emu- 
lous brotherhood, living above and be- 


yond the narrowness and pretense, and | 
bigotry of little petty colleges, would | 


help in an eminent degree to save our 
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| ought to be incorporated into the school 


| 
i 


a recent fascinating work by James Mor- | 
gan Hart, that the German university is | 


| 
} 


jnation from its self-immolation on the 
altar of greed and ignoble ambition, by 
raising up a body of scholars, of think- 
ers, of statesmen,—of men in short who 
| can see beyond the folly, the vanity and 
the fanaticism of the hour, and who will 
bow down neither to Mammon nor Mo- 
loch.—P. 


THE LIBRARY LAW OF 7°59. 





The two Annual Reports of Hon. Ly- 
man ©, Draper, fourth Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Wisconsin, were 
| volumes of high educational value. Re- 

ports exhibiting greater industry, and a 
| clearer insight into the defects and needs 
‘of the educational system of the State 
| have been prepared by no other incum. 
| bent of the office he held. His chief 
recommendations have stood the test of 
time, and either have already been or now 


| 


laws of the State. Among these recom- 
mendations were the County Superintend. 
ency, the Township System of School 
Government, Township School Libraries, 
and a State Board of Education. 

The chief need of the State Mr. Draper 
conceived to be a system of Town Schoo! 
Libraries, and it is his elaborate and ad- 
mirable paper on this subject that consti- 
tutes the leading feature of his first Re- 
port, that of 1858. So clearly and with 
such a wealth of authority and illustra- 
tion did he set forth the value of libraries, 
and in particular the superior excellence 
of the town over the district library sys- 
tem, that the Legislature of 1859 passed 
with singular unanimity a law embody- 


| ing his views and recommendations. 


This law had the following four prom- 
inent and wise provisions: 

1. It provided a permanent Town 
School Library Fund, by setting apart 
for the purpose ten per cent. of the School 
Fund Income, subject to apportionment in 
1860, and annually thereafter, together 
with the proceeds of a special State tax, 
to be levied each year, of one-tenth of one 








mill on the dollar valuation of taxable 
property. 
2. Tt provided that this Fund should 
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be set apart specifically for establishing | ate cause of the repeal was the fact that 
and replenishing Town School Libraries. the nation was already unsteady from 
3. It provided that the books for these | the first upheavings of the earthquake of 
libraries should be purchased by public , civil war. The instinct of self-preserva- 
State authority, and not by the local tion swallowed up all other considera- 
school boards. ‘tions, and the money that one law had 
4. It provided that bound copies of | dedicated to books, a later one re-dedica- 
the State Laws, Journal and Documents, | ted to bullets. The beneficent Library 
should be supplied to the town and city | Law went down as so many other precious 
libraries created by the law. | things went down in that fiery struggle. 
It was estimated that the Library Fund | It is now thirteen years since the repeal 
would amount immediately to at least | of this law and the appropriation of the 
$35,000 annually, while it would of course | library moncy for other purposes. During 
increase with the increase of the School | all this time the district library system 
Fund and of the taxable property of the | has been growing weaker. The books 
State. have steadily decreased in number, and 
Two causes conspired to defeat the ends | throughout the State as a whole the libra- 
sought in the passage of this law: 'ries now exert next to no influence. The 
First. The law itself failed to make spe- | friends of education deplore this and are 
cific provision for the distribution of the | again looking about for some more pop- 
Fund and for the purchase and eare of | ular, more efficient and permanent plan, 
the books. Such details were unwisely | which shall afford to the masses of the 
left to the action of the succeeding Legis-| people the rational enjoyment and the 
lature. They were embodied in a bill} culture to be found in abundant and well 
prepared with great care by a Commis- ; selected reading. 
sion consisting of Hon. Henry Barnard, | This plan, with a single modification, 
Hon. Lyman C. Draper, Supt. of Public | will be found in the old Library Law of 
Instruction, and Prof. J. L. Pickard, ap- | 59. That modification is one of the vital 
pointed by the Legislature of 1859 to| features of the present High School Law, 
make a revision of the School Laws and | —namely, State aid not taking the place 
to report the same to the succeeding Leg- | of, but merely stimulating local action. Let 
islature. This bill, however, failed to | the new Library Law, then, create a sys- 
pass the Senate of 1860, and the library | tem of strictly town and city libraries, let 
fund of that year remained in the treasury | it provide a permanent fund, let it offer 














unused. 

No action appears to have been taken 
respecting the law by the succeeding 
Legislature, except to repeal the clause 
providing for the libraries a supply of 
bound copies of State Laws, etc. 

Second. The time was inauspicious. 
The accumulation of the fund went on 
until the spring of 1862, when the 
Legislature unconditionally repealed 
the law and ordered the transfer 
to the General Fund of the Library mon- 


ey that had accrued from the tax, and to | 
the School Fund of the money that had | 


been taken therefrom. As we are inform- 
ed through the courtesy of Hon. Ferdi- 
nand Kuehn, the present State Treasurer, 
the total amount so transferred March 
31st, 1862, was $88,784.78. The immedi- 





| ae ° ‘ 
| and fashioning the lives of their pupils. 





| to every town and city to pay one-half the 
cost of an annual purchase of books, 
within certain wise limits, let it infallibly 
secure good books and enforce proper care of 
the same, and Wisconsin will have an ad- 
ded means of future greatness in the in- 
creased intelligence of her citizens scaree- 
ly inferior in results to her present school 
system. 

“ Books,” said Superintendent Pickard 
in his first Annual Report, “are direct 
educational agencies. They are teachers, 
often more potent than the living teacher. 
They are ever present, not confined to 
three or six months’ work in each year, 
but constant companions of the child, 
silently but surely molding the thoughts 





No agency aside from that of the living © 
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teacher, has done more than the School 
Library towards making good citizens. 
A taste for reading acquired in youth has 
done much towards furnishing the world | 
with its best men.” , 








| 
THE HIGH SCHOOL LAW. | 


The favor with which this law has been | 
received more than meets the expectations | 
of its friends. Action has already been | 
taken in many parts of the State looking | 
to the establishment of Free High Schools, | 
and such action is contemplated in very | 
many other places. | 

The State Superintendent expected to | 
prepare and issue before this a circular | 
setting forth the advantages of the new 
law and giving such comments thereon 
as would make its provisions clear and 
enable action under it to be taken under- 
standingly and correctly. The publica- 
tion of this circular has been delayed 
partly by a desire to ascertain more fully 
how the law was received, what points in 
it were found obscure, what standard of | 
admission could be fixed upon as the 
wisest, and what course or courses of | 
study would best subserve their purpose ; 
and partly by a pressure of other oflicial 
duties which has recently been excep- 
tionally great. It is expected the circular 
will shortly be printed and sent to the 
numerous parties who have applied for 
copies. 

Meanwhile we print the following let- 
ters from President Albee and Senator 
Read as samples of a large number which 
fairly prove the wide interest in the law 
to which we have above alluded: 

Osnxosu, Wis., May 9, 1875. 

Supr. Searinc—Dear Sir: I learn of 
proposed High Schools in several villages 
in this region, stimulated by the law of | 
last winter. I believe it will dot the State | 
thickly with xzwclet of culture, which will 
give “common-school”’ study a zest, and 
aim which does not to-day exist. It has 
seemed to me that this dearth of higher 
educational facilities in the rural districts 
of the entire West is leading to a distaste 
for life upon a farm. Weeverywhere see 
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move into cities where they can “ educate 
their children.” Something is wrong in 
our “system” when such an alternative 
is forced upon a parent—ignorance or a 
breaking of home ties orinfluences. For 
these reasons I look with high hope for 
awidely beneficent influence to come 
from this encouragement of the State to 
every locality. Sincerely yours, 
G. 5S. ALBEE. 


KEWAUNEE, Wis., June 5. 

Hon. Epwarp SEARING, State Sup’t of 
Pub. Instruction—My DeEar Sir: It gives 
me pleasure to be able to inform you that 
at a special town meeting held in the town 
of Kewaunee on Friday last for the pur- 
pose of considering and determining the 
question of organizing the town into a 
free high school district and establishing 
a free high school therein, under the pro- 
visions of the law of last winter, the 
proposition was carried without a dissent. 
ing vote. The attendance was quite large, 
and the feeling developed was entirely 
favorable to the measure. Ata special 
district meeting held in this village, for 
the purpose, the evening previous, the 
use of one of the rooms in the village 
school building was unanimously tender- 
ed to the town, furnished and rent free, 
for high school purposes, for a period of 
three years. We have an excellent school 
building for a village of this size, which 
was completed last year at a cost of $5,- 
000. It contains four commodious rooms, 
three of which are in use by the district. 
It is proposed to furnish and equip the 
fourth room, at the expense of the dis- 
trict, for town high school purposes. We 
hope to have the high school in operation 
by September. Very truly yours, 

Jno. M. REAp. 





Special Notice. 





The State Superintendent has on file 
many applications from teachers for po- 
sitions. If school boards desiring to fill 
vacancies for the coming year choose to 
send to him a statement of their needs, 
the amount of salary to be paid, &c., he 
will cheerfully aid them to secure com- 





men renting or selling their homes to 





petent teachers. 




















Editorial 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY—COMMENCEMENT. 


This important and attractive educa- | 
tional festival came off on the 16th of; 
June. Asif in sympathy with the occa. | 
sion, the weather was superb, and dame 
Nature was all smiles. Dispensing with 





ceremony of a procession, the President, 
Professors, Students, and others interested | 
assembled informally, packing the Assem- | 
bly chamber to its utmost capacity. 
Neither as to its size or acoustic qualities | 


to be had at present. 


We have not room to describe and char- | 
acterize the Orations and Essays of the | 
young gentlemen and ladies who appear- 


such occasions, and we thought better, as 
a whole, than last year—as far as we 

heard them. Eleven orations and seven 
essays of five minutes each, together with 
three Special Orations and one Special 
Essay, interspersed with appropriate and 
enlivening music, agreeably and instruct- 
ively filled up the time, and gave pleas- 





ing evidence of much talent, well culti- | 
vated. As usual a number of the gradu- | 


ates were excused from appearing. 
Eleven young men and one young wo- 


man were sent forth as Bachelors in Arts, | 


eight and seven respectively in Science, 


and one young man in Letters. Besides | 


men were made Bachelors of Law, three | 


these literary degrees, thirty-six young 


of Engineering, and two more Masters of 
Engineering. Robert Henry Brown, for 
some time a Tutor in the University, was 
made a Master in Science. The whole 
number of degrees thus conferred was 
seventy. W. D. Parker, President-elect 
of the River Falls Normal School, and 
Samuel Shaw, Principal of the High 
School of this city, received the deserved 
honor of Master of Arts. 

The “Lewis Prize,” given for the best 
Commencement Exercise, was awarded 





to Miss Fannie West, of Milwaukee. In! 





her absence, it would have gone we judge 
to Mr. Frederick S. Huntington, of Mar- 
shall, whose oration excelled both in 





the antiquated and somewhat childish | 


is it a suitable place, but the best perhaps | | 


ed upon the platform. Suffice it to say | 
that they were fully up to the average of | 
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| matterand manner. Some a would 
‘have awarded it to Mr. A. 8. Frank, of 
| this city, or Mr. J. W. cay of Lancaster, 
| both of whom spoke remark ably well. 
|The performances generally showed care 
| and painstaking, both in the students and 
| their teachers. The Essays by the young 
| ladies drew forth many flattering compli- 
ments, and the delivery was uncommonly 
| good. 
| Altogether, the day was one to be re- 
|membered, and marked the advancing 
| prosperity and usefulness of the institu- 
tion. Regents, President, Faculty and 
| Students, have reason to take courage, and 
the public to feel renewed satisfaction. 
| 
A SUGGESTION OR TWO. 


For the benefit of those who feel appre- 
hension lest the Institute System of Wis- 
consin is about to suffer violent change, 
we will say that no such change is con- 
templated. The present system we con- 
sider efficient and vigorous and do not 
see how it could easily be bettered. Other 
States are copying after it—a fact of 
which we can be justly proud. 

The men who constitute the chief prac- 
tical support of our system—the Institute 
Conductors—we believe to be faithful, 
competent and successful workers, pos- 
sessing the confidence of the Board of 
Regents who employ them and of the 
| teachers who are instructed by them. 


| 





| After saying all this, we nevertheless 
believe that an exclusive policy of non- 
intercourse with other people would not 
| be good for even a nation in which were 
centered all wisdom, and skill, and cul- 
ture, and virtue. Such a policy is de- 
structive of the very things it would 
cherish. Without the friction of inter- 
course and competition wisdom would 
degenerate into vanity, skill would forget 
its cunning and virtue lose its lustre. 
Communication is the very life of culture, 
of progress, of civilization. 

We headed a brief article in our last 
issue “A Tour of Wise Men,” chiefly be- 
| cause of the wisdom shown by these men 
'in making a visit of inspection among 
the Normal Schools of the Eastern 
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States. They are men seeking the high- 
est welfare of the schools here under 
their charge. They were wise in secking 
to find elsewhere possible excellencies 
worthy of imitation, improved methods, 
new or enlarged ideas, higher inspiration. 
The same spirit—ef wisdom, we believe— 
induced the Institute Committee, to glad- 
ly avail themselves of the opportunity to 
secure for a brief season the services in 
our own State of a distinguished and 
successful Institute worker from the East. 
The design was to supersede nobody, to 
change nothing, but simply to give ad- 
ditional vigor and variety to a work that | 
is already well organized and successful. ! 
We believe New England can learn some- 

thing from the West, but with equal 

depth of conviction we deprecate the 

vain notion that the West can no longer 

get any good from New England. 


While on this subject we may say that 
it did not surprise us to learn from one 
of the Normal School Presidents that the 
most striking, and upon the whole the | 
most satisfactory, work and results wit- | 
nessed during his tour, were in the To- | 
ronto Normal School. It has for some | 
time been our publicly expressed convic- | 
tion that our Canadian neighbors have | 
quietly wrought out a system of public | 
instruction that is not only better than | 
ours, but the best on this continent. | 

It is the earnest hope of the writer of | 
these lines that he may be able to per- | 
sonally investigate the character and! 
working of this system, during the com- | 
ing Fall,—and that not merely in a few 
cities, but in the country neighborhoods 
of at least one Province. 





ScnooLt Monty.—The Income of the 
School Fund, amounting to $184,629.64, 
was apportioned on the 15th of June, on 
the children returned for the school year 
ending August 31, 1874. The number of | 
children drawing money was 450,304, at 
41 cents per capita. 


Pror. E. 8. Carr, formerly of our Uni- 
versity, has been nominated for State Su- | 
perintendent in California. 


, system. 





NORMAL SCHOOL COMMENCEMENTS., 


The year just closed has been one of 
large prosperity with the three Normal 
Schools. They have been filled with 
zealous students, have probably done 
more thorough work than in any previous 


year, have just sent forth for the first time 


about twenty-five graduates from the full 
four years’ course, and haye conferred 
upon somewhat more than that number 
“ certificates,’ evidencing the completion 
of the Elementary Course of two years. 


| The precise number receiving Diplomas 


and Certificates at each school is as fol- 


lows: 


Oshkosh—s8 diplomas, 12 certificates. 
Platteville—9 diplomas, 12 certificates. 
Whitewater—6 Diplomas, 9 certificates. 
We personally visited and examined 
the Oshkosh and Platteville schools du- 


| Ying the closing week, and found our best 


expectations fulfilled. There was the 
same admirable order, witnessed and des- 
cribed before, the same air of neatness 
and comfort throughout the well-appoint- 
ed buildings. The graduating classes 
were in the main composed of self-pos- 
sessed and sensible young men and wo- 
men, whose prompt replies under exam. 
ination evinced good instruction, person- 
al industry, and the tact and acquire- 
ments that will win success in the school 
room. There were, of course, exceptions. 
There were individuals whom no train- 
ing could make passable teachers, nor 
even fair scholars. The poor and good 
are mingled in all graduating classes. 
The best class that ever graduated from 
the best college of the country, probably 
had some “ wooden” men in its number. 
It is not from these, nor again from the 
geniuses, that a class should be judged: 


| but the whole should be taken into ac- 
/ count when a just judgment is desired. 


The new courses of instruction of two 
and four years are perhaps yet an experi- 


| ment, but there is no good reason to think 


them less of an improvement than when 
they were created one yearago. Full- 
ness of time must test them as it must 
test other features of the Normal School 
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4 DEFECTIVE ETYMOLOUY. 





It is a groundless etymological refine- | 


ment to make the term “education” sig- 


nify literally “drawing out and strength- ; 
The Latin | 


ening” of mental powers. 
educare from which the English “educate” 


immediately comes, has no such narrow | 


and technical sense. Its primary mean- 


ing is “to lead forth’ from childhood— | 


as we say, “to bring up.” It refers not 
to a faculty or faculties, but to the indi- 
vidual as a whole. 


confine its meaning to the mental or mor- | 


al powers may be great, but for the sake 
of truth it ought to be resisted. 


popularly used in this sense, or a gratui- 
tous assumption that itis the etymological 
sense. These remarks have been called 
forth by the definition used by one of the 
contributors to our present issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Text Booxs.—The following has been 
received by the State Superintendent: 

Dear Sir: In my experience as ateacher, 
which has been exclusively in district 
schools, I have found a great want in not 
being supplied with a sufficient number 
of different text books for the different 


The temptation to | 
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AN intelligent town clerk, writing of 
the selfishness exhibited by some parties 
lin trying to get into another district, to 
| avoid taxation, remarks: 
I for one should favor the 
township system as the best means for 
'equal taxation, and I fully accord with 
the article in the last November number 
of the Journau: ‘* What the Town Sys- 
item can do for us; but very few here 
agree with me on account of pure selfish- 
ness. I might say more, but I fear this 
| letter is already too long now, therefore I 


* 2 


| will close. 


Webster ! 
gives as one of the definitions of “ edu- | 
cate,’ “to lead out and train the mental | 
powers,” but this is either merely a recog- | 
nition of the fact that the word is often | 


ANOTHER one says, ina letter received 
some time ago: 

Dear Journal,—You have come into my 
hands at the very last moment of official 
| capacity as clerk of the town of Suamico 
and inadvertently retained a few days,— 
scarcely long enough to look over your 
pages tomy satisfaction; but long enough 
'to see that those who have not the pleas- 
lure and profit of your salutary presence 
| (if justly treated) are losing very much 


of the choice teachings of experience in 


| Europe and the United States, on practi- 
‘cal education. Not much for our- 
| selves as for our children do we hail your 
| presence. Youare much improved since 
last we saw you. Therefore inclosed is 
the subscription price from January, ’75. 


sO 


schools Ihave been engaged in. Aslong as 


the present usage is adhered to of provid- 
ing books for the children, so long will 
the teacher be unable to supply himself 
with a complete set of books that might 
be used in the different schools he is 
called on to teach, and without which he 
cannot do his full duty. 

I think that this existing evil can be 


done away with, if the district board of | 


each school district were to furnish the 


school, out of the school money that may | 


come into their hands, with a complete 
set of text books for the use of the teach- 
er. Ifyou could aid, that this emergency 
might soon be remedied, I am confident 
that the teachers and our schools through- 
out the State would thereby be greatly 
benefited... Yours, G. H. Kruscnke. 


APPLETON. Wis. 





| A County SUPERINTENDENT, explaining 
{the small list obtained at the Spring Ex- 
jamination, says: “Times are so very 
| hard and money so scarce, was the excuse 
offered, but I think the JouRNAL is con- 
| stantly improving and every number bet- 
‘ter than the preceding one. Trusting 
‘that you get better encouragement from 
other sections of the state, I am, ete.” 


Tue writer of ‘Too Many Cooks,” ete., 
| Wishes us to correct an inadvertance as to 
| Ponce de Leon (p. 282). It was De Soto 
; who was buried in the Mississippi, and 
‘he would say instead, of De Leon, that 
| “he had to abandon his fruitless search, 
| and afterwards die by an Indian javelin, 
i thus proving the vanity,” ete. 
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We hope our friends will continue to Tuesday, July 27th. 
send in their questions for answer or dis- A. M. 
cussion, and submit the following: 9to 10. Reports — Messrs. Salisbury, 
Eps. JourNAL—Sirs:; The conditions, Terry and Hutton. 
according to Webster, for the sound of 10 to 11, History—Class Exercise, with 


the letter o as heard in the word form, | plan of teaching—A. Salis- 
are, that it has this sound when it occurs bury. 

before r in a monosyllable, or in an ac-|11 to 12. Geography — Class Exercise, 
cented syllable when not followed by a with detailed plan of teach- 
vowel or another 7, and in the derivations PM ing—C. E. Viebahn. 


of such words. 
Nothing 1s said aboutexceptions. Now, 
in some of the derivatives of abhor, as 


2to3. School Management—D. Mc- 
Gregor and I. N. Stewart. 


abhorrible, abhorrent, &c., words which | , a. ) 
seem to conform to the conditions named Bto4, 3 ay and =Morals—G. 8. 
t ee. 


above, the regular short sound of @ is 
given. Canany reasons be given for this AM 


irregularity ° : . 9 to 10. Reports—Barns, Beck and 
In a synopsis of the principles of pro- Geshu 


nunciation, as made out by one of the soto 11. Metueal Gelence in Mined 
most thorough orthepists in the State, Sehetla~Beateenne Bask. 

the same conditions are ascribed to the 1h.t6 10, Teele = Seetteee Mein 
letter a as heard in the word care, as those with “plan of eititieiad 
ascribed to ¢ in the word rerge, i in the ze 


Wednesday, July 23th. 





Graham. 
word mirth, &c. P.M. ¥ 
Is there any authority for saying that} 9t93. Consideration of Institute-work 
such conditions belong to that sound of for 1875. 1. Normal. 2. Short. 
a? W. J. Brier. 3to4. Reports of Committees. 


Barasoo, Wis. 
The above programme has been pre- 











INSTITUTE WORK--1S75. i pared by Prof. Graham, at our request. 
EDWARD SEARING, 
Meeting of Conductors. Snperintendent Public Instruction. 
‘ T ‘ a . 
The third annual meeting of Institute <a. 
. i ° ‘3 | Ae 4s 2 
Conductors will be held at Eau Claire, | Comittee on Tnstitutes. 
} 
July 26-28, 1875, under the direction of | 
Prof. Robert Graham. WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





PROGRAMME. 


| 

| 
" | Twent — Annual Session, to be held at Kau 
Monday, July Wth, 1875. | . 


Claire, July 28th—5S0th, IS75. 














A. M. 
%to 10. Reports -— Messrs. McGregor, . PROGRAMME, 
Thayer, Viebahn. : Wednesday Evening, July 28. 
) 1. Paper, A. F. North 8.00. Introductory Exercises. 
10 to 11, Language \ 2. Discussion. Lecture—Architecture—Pres. John 
11 to 12. Class Exercise—Civil Govern- Bascom, LL. D., Madison. 
ment, with plan of study—G. Thursday Morning, July 29. 
S. Albee. 9.00. Opening Exercises. 
P. M. 9.15. President’s Address—J. Q. Emery, 
2to 3. School Organization—Paper by Fort Atkinson. 
M. Kirwan, followed by dis-| 9.35. Business. 
cussion. 9.50. Paper—Methods of Teaching Pri- 
8to4. Health of Pupils—Paper—oO. A. mary Reading—J. B. Thayer, Me- 
Wright. nominee. 


Discussion. General discussion of the same. 














10.38 
10.40. 


11.00. 


2.00. 
2.15. 


2.85. 











9.00. 
9.10. 
9.20. 
9.40. 


10.00. 





2.00. 
2.15. 


2.35. 





. Recess. 
. Paper—A State System of Educa- 


. Educational Intelligence—-Short 


8.00. 


10.25. 
10.35. 


11.25. 


. Recess. 


Essay—The ComingTeacher—Miss | 
Helen M. Bingham, Monroe. 

Paper--Teachers’ Examinations and 
State Certificates—A. F. North, | 
Pewaukee. 

General discussion of the same. 


| 
| 


Thursday Afternoon. | 
Business. | 
Paper—Sewing —— Hosea Barns, 

Manitowoc. 

Paper—Function of the Normal 
School—Pres.Oliver Arey, White- 
water. 

(reneral discussion of the same. 

dssay—Are we Savage or Civilized ? 
—Miss M. A. Wadsworth, Fond 
du Lac. 


cation—S. R.Winchell, Milw’kee. 
General discussion of the same. 


Speeches. 
Thursday Evening. 
Lecture—Hon. John H. French, 
LL. D., Vermont. 
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2.55. Paper—A State School Tax—James 
MacAlister, Milwaukee. 

General discussion of the same. 

». Recess. 

5. Paper—A State Library System— 
Hon. Edward Searing, Madison. 

General discussion of the same. 

. Reports of Committees. 

. Election of Officers. 

Friday Evening. 

. Lecture—-Language Study—lIts 
means and its end—Hon. J. L. 
Pickard, Chicago. 

RaILWay AND HoTet SPEcIAL RATES.— 
The West Wisconsin Railway will sell re- 
turn tickets at one fifth regular rates to 
those who pay full fare in coming. The 
C. & N. W., the C., Mil. & St. P. Railways, 
and the Keokuk Northern Line Packet 
Co., will sell return tickets at one-third 
regular rates. The G. B. & M. R’y, will 
sell excursion tickets to Merrillan and 
return. The Wis. Valley R’y will sell 
tickets at half fare to teachers on presen- 
tation of their certificates. 

Return tickets on C. & N. W. R’y, good 
until August 6; on C., M. & St. P. until 





Friday Morning, July 30. 

Opening Exercises. 

Business. 

Paper—Educational Backbone—E. 
B. Wood, Oshkosh. 

Paper—Drawing—Wnm. E. Ander- 
son, Waukesha. 

Reading—Selections—Miss A. 
Luse, Albion. 

Recess. 

Paper—The Distirict School Curri- 
culum—Albert Salisbury, White- 
water. 


R. 


General discussion of the preced- 


ing topics. 


Report of Committee on Teachers’ 


Institutes—Messrs. D. McGregor, 
W. H. Chandler, J. H. Terry. 


Consideration of the same. 


Friday Afternoon. 
Business. . 
The Student’s Hope—Prof. E. H. 
Merrill, Ripon. 
Essay—Can we do it 9—Miss Martha 
Kidder, Oshkosh. 


August 10; on Mississippi steamers until 
; August 7; on West Wisconsin until after 
| Minneapolis meeting. 
The Eau Claire House and the Peabody 
House will each entertain at $1.50 per 
| day. 
The ladies will be entertained free by 
the citizens of Eau Claire. 
| J. Q. Emery, Fort Atkinson, 
President. 
B. M. Reynoups, La Crosse, 
Cl’n Ex. Com. 
A. J. Hurron, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 








NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
{tional Educational Association will be 
| held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on Tues- 
| day, Wednesday and Thursday, the 3d, 
‘4th and 5th days of August, 1875. The 
| meetings of the Association: will be held 

in the Academy of Music, situated in the 

immediate vicinity of the hotels and res- 

idences. The Sections will meet in ad- 
| joining rooms. 
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The meetings of the General Associa- | 
tion will be held on the mornings and | 
evenings of each day. The several See. | 
tions will hold their meetings in the af. 
ternoons. 
GENERAL SESSION. 

Lectures and discussions are expected 
from the following persons: 

D. C. Gilman, President Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md.; J. B. 
Angell, President University of Michi- 
gan; John Eaton, Jr., National Commis- | 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; | 
Duane Doty, Superintendent Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan; A. P. Mar- | 
ble, Superintendent Public Schools, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Leon Trousdale, State Su- | 
perintendent Public Instruction, Nash- | 
ville, Tenn.; W. F. Phelps, President ! 
State Normal School, Winona, Minn.; Dr. | 
J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis.; Miss Grace | 
C. Bibb, City Normal School, at St. Louis, | 
Mo.; Wm. W. Folwell, President State | 
University, Minneapolis, Minn.; Lewis | 
Felmeri, Professor of Pedagogics at the 
University of Klausenberg, Austria; H. 
A. M. Anderson, Superintendent Public 
Instruction, Frankfort, Ky.; J. B. Mer- 
win, of St. Louis. The subjects of Agri- 
culture and Polytechnic Instruction, 
Country Schools, Health in the School 
Room, School Record Books, Course of | 
Study in High Schools and Colleges, | 
German Pedagogy, Education in the} 
Southern States, Centennial Anniversary, | 
Caste in Education, State School Laws, | 
etc., will be discussed. 





DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION, 





tal of Education. 


ington and Jefferson College, Pa.; Vice 
President, President I. W. Andrews, of 
Marietta; Secretary, Prof. C. 5. Venable, 
of the University of Virginia. 
DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

1. Progress and Reform through Norma! 
Schools.—Prof. G. P. Beard, State Normal 
School at Shippensburg, Pa. 

2. The Professional Training of Teach- 
e’s.—Miss Delia A. Lathrop, City Normal 


| School at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a) 
uv. 


ecation of the Natural Sciences to the 
Profession of Teaching—QReport to be pre- 


| sented by a special committee appointed 


at Detroit, 1874; James Johonnot, chair- 
man, of the State Normal School at War- 
rensburg, Mo. 

4. A Course of Professional Instruction. 
—Report by a special committee appoint- 
ed at Detroit, 1874, Prof. C. F. R. Bellows, 


| chairman; State Normal School at Ypsi- 


lanti, Mich. 

OFFICERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT.— 
President, J. C. Greenough, State Normal 
School of Rhode Island; Vice President, 
W. A. Jones, State Normal School of In- 
diana; Secretary, C. F. R. Bellows, Mich. 

DEPARTMENT OF SEPERINTENDENCE. 

OFFICERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT.— 
President, J. Ormond Wilson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Washington, D. C.; 
Vice President, A. Abernethy, Iowa; Sec- 
retary, R. W. Stephenson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

1. Language Teaching, its Importance and 
its Methodsy—H. F. Harrington, Superin- 
tendent Public Schools, New Bedford, 


1. Relation of the State to Higher Edu-| Mass. 
cation —Prof. W. Leroy Brown, Univer-| 2.) What Shall we Do with the Boys ?— 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. | J. L. Pickard, Superintendent Public 
2. The Mititary Sciences in Colleges and | Schools, Chicago, M1. 
Universities—Lieut. A. D. Schenck, U.S.| 3. “ The Relations und Duty of the 
A., lowa University, Iowa City, Iowa. — | Teacher towards the Reforms of the Day.”— 


° 
vo. 


The Relation and Dutiesof Educators 
to Crime.—Rev. J. B. Bittinger, D. D., | 
Pennsylvania Prison Reform Association, | 
Sewickly, Pa. 

4. President D. C. Gilman is expected 
to speak on the proposed plan of the | 
Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore. | 

OFFICERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT.—Pres- | 
ident, George P. Hays, President Wash- | 


Miss Frances E. Willard, late Dean of 
the Woman’s College at Evanston. 

OFFICERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT.— 
President, Prof. Alfred Kirk, Chicago, 
Ill.; Vice President, Miss Hattie Keeler, 
Cleveland; Secretary, Miss Lucy J. Malt 
by, of Missouri. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 
Private hospitalities will be furnished 


























Editorial 


to all who desire them, and who give no- 
tice at the earliest possible moment to 


Prof. O. V. Towsley, Superintendent Pub- | 


lic Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The following hotels will accommodate 
members of the Association at reduced 
rates: First National Hotel and Commer- 
cial Hotel, $1.25 per day. 

STEAMBOATS. 

The Keokuk Northern Line of Steam- 
boats will return all members free, meals 
excepted, whe pay full fare to St. Paul, 
meals included, on presentation of a cer- 
tificate of membership, signed by the 
Secretary of the Association, to the clerk 
of the steamer, in St. Paul. This ar- 
rangement holds good for all points be- 
tween St. Louis and St. Paul. Members 
should purchase excursion or round trip 
tickets to Minneapolis from St. Paul on 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R., price 
50 cents. 

RAILROADS. 

The Chicago & St. Paul Railway (ex- 
tending from Chicago and Milwaukee to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis,) will return all 
delegates at one-fifth of the regular fare, 
on certificate of the Secretary of Associa- 
tion that they have attended the same 
and paid full fare over that road in going 
thereto. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway, via 
the West Wisconsin Railway, will also 
return delegates at one-fifth fare on same 
conditions as given above. 

Wo. T. Harris, President, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SUMMER CLASS 
—The Scientific 
has arranged for 


next, and continuing four wecks. The 
object of the School is to give to ladies 


and gentlemen who desire to study these | 
branches an opportunity to profit by the | 
instruction of some of the best special- | 


ists in the country. It will be to impart 
methods of study which will assist stu- 
dents to pursue their own investigations 
in science, in an independent and more 


satisfactory manner; to enable them to! 


in Natura Hisrory. | 
Association of Peoria, | 
a School for the study | 
of Botany and Zoology, to be held in Pe. | 
oria, commencing on the fifth day of July | 





Miscellany. RIL 
systematize the results of their labor; to 
so instruct them that they will be better 
able to hely themselves in their future 
studies. The class will be composed 
largely of those who have only such gen- 
eral knowledge of the subjects they pro- 
pose to study, as is gained from text books 
and miscellaneous reading. The instruc- 
tion will be given by lectures, and by 
work in the laboratory and field. Pro- 
fessors Wilder and Comstock, of Cornell 
University, are already engaged, and Prof. 
Wood, the eminent botanist. 

Persons desiring to become members 
of the School, or to know more definitely 
concerning it, are requested to address 8. 
H. White, corresponding secretary of the 
asociation, at Peoria, Illinois. 


THe Mrertinas—of Institute Conduc- 
| tors and of our Association at Eau Claire, 
land of the National Association, at St. 
Paul, will interest all our readers. The 
Programmes of Exercises will furnish 
food for thought even to those who can 
attend none of them. 


SEVERAL typographical errors appear 
in the address of the junior editor of this 
JOURNAL presented at the opening of the 
| Madison Free Library, and elsewhere 
| printed inthis issue. Being absent he was 
unable to correct in the proof the errors that 
‘had easily and numerously slipped into 
| the original newspaper report, which the 
| JOURNAL compositors copied. If the 
reader feels inclined to verbal criticism 
| we beg to assure him that he should read 
“planters of trees” for “planting of 
trees; “one labor’ for “our labor;” 
“founders of schools,” for “ founder of 
schools;” “a humbler,” for “a humble;” 
“permanence,” for “ prominence.” 


Tuk following paragraph, of general 
interest to both teachers and parents, we 
find in a recent Chicago daily: 
| “Ina case where a teacher punished a 
| boy for throwing stones at a teamster, 
whilc on his way home from school, the 
Supreme Court of Maine has decided 
that either a teacher or parent may cor- 
rect a child for misconduct on the way 
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between home and school. In school the 
teacher’s authority is absolute; at home 
the parent’s; to and from school the jur- 
isdiction concurrent. Both teacher 
and parent must keep punishment within 
reasonable limits as to severity.” 


is 





PaLMyra.—The Haterprise speaks high- 


ly of the labors of A. H. Porter, as prin- | 


cipal of the High School, during the past 
year. Prest. Arey, from Whitewater, 
lectured lately we see, and with accept- 
ance to the Palmyrans, on his educational 
trip to the east. ‘In conclusion he stated 
that the East had all the machinery for 
the complete and satisfactory working of 
school system, but as compared with the 
West, it lacked energy and zeal possessed 
by the younger, fresher West.” 





PRESIDENT WHITE, of Cornell, says that 
he knows butof one single instance among 
the young ladies at the university of ina- 
bility to keep up with the class. He ob- 
serves that as arule they average about 
10 per cent. better on the examination pa- 
pers than do the young men; that they 
have raised the average of conscience 
and manliness and decency more than 10 
per cent., and that the young woman who 


Wisconsin Fournal of Education, 


| will be early on the ground. 
1 
| 


We bespeak 
for the school great success and useful- 
| ness, and know that it will be enthusias- 
| tically welcomed by the intelligent and 
| progressive population of the St. Croix 


' Valley. 





| Prerce Co.—The teachers of this county 
held an Association, at Ellsworth, under 
Supt. Reed, June 19, and will have an- 
other September 1. 

- — oe - 


BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


MANUAL OF EneiisH RuETorIc. By A. 
D. Hersurn, Professor in Davidson 
College, N. C. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. (Sce adver- 
tisement on cover.) 

Cowper says somewhere he had thought 
of pretty much all the rhetoricians had to 
say. But then every one has not the ge- 
nius of a Cowper. Professor Davidson 
has presented the principles of the sub- 
ject in a happy and lucid way, and has 
judiciously left out all extraneous matter. 
He has also brought to bear some light 
shed by recent writers of celebrity. We 
do not remember any book on the subject 
so compact and convenient for the scholar. 
It is large enough we judge even for the 





took a degree at the last commencement | 
stood easily among the first fifteen in a} 
class of a hundred. 
7 | 
WE are glad to observe that free text. | 
books are surely winning their way to | 
popular favor and general adoption. We| 
see that the Board of Education of the | 
city of Brooklyn have voted to introduce | 
into that city “the plan which has work- | 
ed good results in other cities, to make | 
all the school books free, and a part of | 
the school property.” We believe that) 
if this rule will work in cities, it will 
work just as well, if not better, in villages 
and rural townships. 





FourtH Norma Scuoou.—lIt will be 
seen by the advertisement on the second 
page of the cover, that River Falls wheels 
into line with her three sisters, in Septem- 
ber. President Parker is about removing 





on to the field with his family, and thus 


college, with its present multitudinous 

studies. Modern teaching makes more of 

practice and less of precept 1n the art of 
composition than used to be the case. 

The title of the book strikes us oddly. 

There is of course an English Grammar, 

but is there anything peculiar in English 

Rhetoric ? 

Co.tron’s NEw Inrropucrory GEOGRA- 
puy.—New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Price 90 cents. 

We have received a copy of a new edi- 
tion of this excellent little geography. 
The first part, ‘‘ Development Lessons,” 
occupying 19 pages, is a happy presenta- 
tion of the subject in a general way, and 


| without something of the kind, many 


chiidren,'strange as it may seem, really 
do not know whether the book is telling 
about this world or some other; or if they 
find out so much as that, they still are 
uncertain whether they live on the out- 
side or inside of the world. The maps 

















are new and clear, the illustrations in 

good taste, and the letter press well suit- 

ed to the wants and capacities of ordinary 
schoo] children. See advertisement, next 
page. 

GENERAL RvuLEs FOR Puncruarron, and 
for the use of Capital Letters. By Prof. 
A. 8. Hint of Harvard College. Cam- 
bridge: Chas. W. Sever. 25 cents by 
mail. 


Book Notices. 
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Literature under the First Empire,” by 
the celebrated and beautiful Roumanian 
Princess Dora d’Istria; an authentic and 
fresh paper on “India in some of its So- 
cial and Political Aspects,” by A. Phil- 
lips, Esq., Barrister, Calcutta, India, show- 
ing the hypothetical weakness of England 
by reason of her colonies; and an article 
on “ Deaf-Mutism,” by Dr. Gallaudet, the 
well-known Washington teacher of deaf- 
mutes. 





elas ; | Lipprncort’s MaGaztnn.—The July 

This little pamphlet gives the true prin- | See ; J 

: ; A i | number, beginning the sixteenth volume 
ciple of punctuation, and a few simple | atta niga 

: | of Lippincott’s, is really a gem. It pos- 

rules, which, however, cover the whole | 














ground. 
approve it, and it is meeting with a ready 
sale. Though it may seem otherwise the 
subject is really of serious importance to 
every one having occasion for any ex- 
tended use of the pen, as writer or corres- 
pondent. 


Tue AtTLantic Monruty for July pre- 
sents the following unusually attractive 
billof fare: Pasing theCataract of the Nile, 
by Charles Dudley Warner; Identity, by 
T. B. Aldrich; Broke Jail, by D. H. John- 
son; Sonnets from over theSea, I. Eng- 
lish Border; II, On being asked for an 
Autograph in Venice, by James Russell 
Lowell; Lightning and Lightning-Rods, 
by John Trowbridge; Fancies of Spray 
and Peta; 1I, Ferns; II, Moss; III, A 
Tuberose, by Edgar Fawcett; Social As- 
pects of the German Romantic School, 
by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen; Roderick 
Hudson; VII, Saint Cecilia’s, by Henry 
James, Jr.; The Russians in the East, by 
George M. Towle; On Re-Reading Ten- 
nyson’s Princess, by Christopher P. 
Cranch; The Battle of Bunker Hill, by 
Horace E. Scudder; Waking, by Frances 
Anne Kemble; Washington in Cambridge, 
by Alexander McKenzie; An Obsolete 
Fine Gentleman by W. D. Howells; Re- 
cent Literature, a choice variety; Art, 
Dubufe’s Painting of the Prodigal Son; 
The Boston Society of Architects’ Exhi- 
tion; and Education—The Woman’s Ed- 
ucational Movement in England. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REvIEW.—-The 
July number is a rare treat. It contains 
a valuable paper by Walter Besant, o 
London, on “The Survey of Palestine ;’’ 
and criticisms of Schliemann’s “ Troy,” 
and Smith’s “ Assyrian Discoveries; an 
analytical examination of John Stuart 
Mill’s religious views, by Noah Porter; a 
review of ‘‘ Freeman’s Works” by Presi- 
dent Coppee, of Pennsylvania; “ French 


Proof readers (good authorities) | 


sesses the usual characteristics of this 
delightful periodical, and has for its own 
; share a very choice variety of entertain- 
|ingreading. “‘May’ in June,” the illus- 
trated paper of the number, is a descrip- 
ition of the situation, accommodations, 
| and general attractions of Cape May, the 
| popular sea-shore summer resort of the 
ifashionable society of the Middle and 
‘Southern States. This article is followed 
| by an appetizing variety of unusual ex- 
'cellence. The literary criticism is mark- 
|ed with the usual ability and candor, and 
| altogether the new volume opens with an 
| air of freshness, vitality, and prosperity. 
For sale by all periodical dealers, 35 cents 
per number; $4.00 per year. Specimen 
number, with premium list, mailed on re- 
ceipt of 20cents. J.B. Lippincott & Co., 
publishers, 715 and 717 Market street, 
Philadelphia. 


_ NEW BOOKS ~ 


For Grammar Schools and 
Academies. 


By C. L. HOTZE. 





First Lessons in Physiology, 


192 pp. and over 40 Engravings. Price $1.00. 


First Lessons in Nat. Philos’y 


175 pp. thirty-nine Engravings. Price 90 cts. 


| 


The only Elementary works of the kind written 
specially for the Upper Grades of our Common 
Schools. Price for Introduction or Examination, 
60 cents. 


THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO,, 


St. Louis, Wo. 














W TEXT- HOOKS FOR {675 


Prof. el Olnéy’s Arithmetics. 
THE WHOLE SERIES WILL BE IN THREE BOOKS. 
Ist. JHE PICTORIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Price ets, 


2d. "THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. Price 85 cts. 
With 308 pages. Containing al at is usually embraced in our Practical Arithmeties. These 
books are on an entirely new and rb ad ul plan, and are copiously illustrated. 


3d, THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. (1n press.) 

The first two books of the series (which are quite sufficient for a common-school course) will be 
published in June. 

The wonderful success of Prof. Olney’s Algebras, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Calculus have 
led the educational public to expect something unusually attractive in his new series of Arithmetics, 
and in this they will not be disappointed. 

There is scarcely a College or Normal School in the United States that is not using some of Prof. 
Olney’s pore gres al books. 

® SUCCESS HAS BEEN MARVELOUS, 

A senate set of Olney’s Primary, and Elements of Arithmetic, for examination,will be sent to any 

Teacher on receipt of 50 cents, which will just about pay the postage. 





Olney’s Introduction to Algebra. 


The best book for Beginners ever published. One vol. 12mo, tinted paper, $1.00. 


Benson J. Lossing’s New Outline History of the 
United States. 


For Graded and Private Schools. The most copiously illustrated School History ever publishec’ 
Price $1.25. 


Shaw’s New History of English and American 
Literature. 


Prepared for School-room use by Prof. TRUMAN J. BACKUS, of Vassar Female College. In large, 
clear type. Price $1.50. 


Shaw’s Specimens of American Literature and 
Literary Reader. 


Prepared by Prof BENJ.N. MARTIN, N. Y. University. (To accompany the New History.) Price 


$1.50, 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 


Revised and corrected by Prof. J. A. SEWALL, of Illinois State Normal School. Elegantly illus- 
trated and printed on tinted paper. Price $1.60. 











A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Trigonometry 


By Prof. C. F. R. BELLOWS, of Michigan State Normal School. Price $1.50. 


7th. 
’s New Series of Geographi 
Colton’s New Series of Geographies. 
The whole subject in two books. Preliminary Development Lessons have just been added to the 
New Introductory Geogiaphy. These books are simple, practical. and comprehensive. A striking 
feature is the maps, of which there are three full sets: Study, Railroad, and deference. 


We have recently purchased Dr. Wayland’s ‘‘Moral Science,” ‘Political Ee onomy, * and *TZntel- 
lectual Philosophy ;” also Dr. Joseph Haven’s “Intellectual and Moral Philosophy” and President 
Hopkins’s ** Moral Science.’ "Sample copies sent free for examination on receipt of half-price. 
Send for our full catalogue of Text-books. 


SHELDON & CO., New York. 



















